ae Hey. bd ee Cow, D.D., Professor of 


i | Message win the ie of the 
_ Brothers; ‘ 38. 6d.). 


War [Mastall 
We pass at once to the 


Fallen’ 


us in ok a way that we shall be able to tell 
_ others, and set their mind at rest, our own con- 
science. remaining at rest also—there is no greater 


ervice that he can do for us. 
; i 


Now it is encouraging to find that he begins 
with” three undeniable facts. There are three 
truths about the destiny of the fallen, he says, of 
- which there is no doubt. And they are funda- 

The first is the immortality of the soul. 
_ The second is judgment to come. The. third is 
_ that we are saved, not by works, but by faith in 
God, our Redeemer. 


mental. 


4 Professor Crow does not mean to say that 
nobody denies these facts. He means that no 
one denies them who has hope in Christ. And 


hope. No one, he says, who knows Christ denies 
he immortality of the soul. Surely not. It is 
> very minimum of ‘Christian faith, Is it 
Vou. ae —No. 9.—June ahs 


Motes of Gecent Exposition 


in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to evel 


‘ 


Christian at all? Is it of faith? The immo 


than immortality. It is eternal life. And : 
much more than the eternal life of the soul. I 


the eternal life of the whole personality. 
é 


as sure of that? He is ee as sure, though 
admits that mankind was longer in securir 


lasting life, and some to shame and everlast 
contempt.’ That is its first clear expression 
Bible. From Daniel he goes to Christ, 
whom judgment to come is ever the inevitak 
issue. He goes from Christ to St. Paul: 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Ch 
that every one may receive the things done in 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
good orbad.’ He goes to the Pauline atmosphere 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘It is appointec 
unto men once to die, and after death the judgmen 
Wherever he goes he finds the revelation, once 
gained, ct held. He is content with that. 


Are we all content? Can we go with the same 
confidence to the mourner and say, ‘Your son — 
who has fallen is before the judgment seat of God © 

\ 


‘ad? ? If we are sure ‘of the fact, are we cate 


; the consolation ? 


l 


We are sure that there is no consolation what- 
a “ever i in it. There is no comfort in it for one in 
vee of the fathers and mothers whose sons have 
eae in the war. 


There is no como aes for one 


tis not that they know their sons were bad. 
o mother will say that, or allow another to say 
There is a pertinent passage in Zhe Ring and 


t at the hands of a brutal and, hideous 
She tells it with gentleness and an 


[It seems to be popular in the pulpit ; it is very 
- popular with the poets. The evil of a life, be it 
: little or great, is cancelled by the one supreme act 
of ‘sacrifice at the end. of it. 


Can we-use it? Can we conscientiously carry 
“ that comfort to the mourner? Do we believe it? 
Professor CLow does not believe it, though he 
gays very little about it. But Principal Forsyru 


does not believe it and says so most emphatically. 


At the same time as Professor Cuow’s book 
appeared there was published a volume by the 
Rev. P. T. Forsyrn, D.D., Principal of Hackney 


Book. Pompilia tells the story of her treat-: 


\ 


and the Next (Macmillan ; 3 4S. ne 


| to build on. 


‘sanctity earns the right to enter in through the 


in the chapter entitled De! “Mortuis?. ed 
Forsytu says: ‘At a time like the present ‘the 
interest of countless bereaved hearts is not in 
immortality for themselves, but for those who have 
been caught away either unfulfilled, or unprepared, — 
or worse than unprepared, by the wickedness of : 
war. What do our ideas of: the unseen warrant us | 
to say to the bleeding hearts and fearful minds of 
those left upon earth? May we say in consolation — 
to the bereaved -that every martyr patriot goes — 
straight from the field of death to the side of the © 
Saviour? May we say that in the way of comfort ; f 
as ifa death for a great cause, to whose side the © 
man sprang at a patriotic call, wiped out the vices — 
of a lifetime, or the betrayal of innocent hearts ? 
We could say no such thing.’ 


But. Professor Cow had three foundation truths 
What was the third? ‘The third Be 
truth is that we are saved, not by our works, but — 
by faith in God, our Redeemer. No human 


ved 


gates into the city. In the white light of God’s . 
holiness every man’s life stands out flawed and — 
spotted. Before God’s throne we must all take ; 
our stand with that poor castaway, of whom it was 


written : 
Qwning her weakness, . ve 
_ Her evil behaviour, 
And I€aving with meekness — 
Her sins to her Saviour.’ 


/ 


whe 


That seems to alter the situation. . It seems to. 
introduce us into a different world. So then we 
are not judged according to the deeds done in the 
body. We are judged according to our faith in 
Christ. Professor CLow seems to say so. For, 
from this point, without a word about the contra-_ 
diction between the second truth and the third, he 
speaks of the men who have fallen only i in their ‘ 
relation to Cane 


First, he says, there are ‘those who have die ey 


by. members of all Christian communions. 
Every Church has its Roll of Honour, upon which 
are to be found the names of the flower of the 
: flock. These had publicly confessed their faith, 
_ maintained their fellowship, and were growing in 
_ the grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ. They 
went forth as defenders of the kingdom of heaven. 
We are sure that as they yielded up their 
lives, they were persuaded that He was able to 
keep that which was committed to Him. They 
_were faithful unto death, and we number them 
among those blessed dead who have died in the 
_ Lord, who now rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.’ 


is 
Next, there are those ‘who have died with a 
_datent jatth in God. There are some who have 
mever made a profession of faith. They have wee 


i "worshippers i in the house of prayer, and have given 


‘Church. But they have never identified them- 
selves with its fellowship. They have sometimes 
_ been critical, and even careless, about the things 
Bc belong to their peace. Vet many of them 
- have had a latent faith. They have had a deep 
conviction of the being and wisdom and love of 
“God. They have cherished a silent and yet con- 
' straining reverence for Christ. That was born 
_ within them in their early years, when they repeated 
their simple prayers and es the hymns oftheir 
: childhood. d 


ono 


‘There is a record in Indian annals ‘of two 
English officers, who were taken prisoners in a 
Mohammedan raid,- They were not distinctively 
religious men. The Bible was a neglected: book, 
‘and they lived without sharing the offices of 
“Chistian fellowship, and without the practice of 
prayer. They were offered their lives on the usual 
Mohammedan terms, that they would disown 
Christ and repeat the creed of Mahomet: ‘ Great 
‘is Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet.” As they 
faced this keen temptation their latent faith rose 


_ some support to the objects of the Christian - 


for righteousness.’ 


in ‘power, | 
‘clear denial. 


Lord whose Name was seldom apo 


life, but to whom po were witnesses in at 
of death.’ 


concern as to what He cbele be to ene : 

spoke of the fellowship and worship of the Chu 
with indifference, if not with scorn. The ; 
thoughts of the Gospel which stir our sou 


Christ honoured and proclaimed. They reve 
-righteousness and truth. They had a true sé 
of honour, and were filled with compassion 
those in need. They were chivalrous in’ thei 
for the eureas and the man — is conn 


wrought havoc among the pe 
coarse and bestial sensuality ravaged the he 
of Flanders and of France, they rose up ani 
house, and parents, and wife and child fo: 
kingdom of heaven’s sake.’ Tee 


The example is found in the Old Testamé 
It is, the example of a woman. ‘When ‘the 
Israelites sent their two spies across Jordan hey 
found a lodging in the house of Rahab the harlc 
She was a woman of Canaan, and her life was dark 
Her knowledge of the God of Israel 
Her conception of | 


with shame. : 
was dim and shadowy. 
mission of His people was dark and uncertain. 
Her ideal of life faltered at the very thought of 
purity. But she, had faith enough to risk her all, 
and to hazard her life for the cause of the God. 
Israel. We find her name written in the great roll 
of honour of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as one 
whose faith, imperfect indeed, was Popnted to as 


» 


' Again, of those who have fallen there are men 


_ have been wilfully and openly defiant. 
never prayed. We need not uncover too rudely 
‘and barely the dark secrets of their lives, or 
describe the wild mutinies of their reckless years. 
aa Yet many of these men were wondrously pitiful in 
= _ the hour of another’s need, were strangely gentle 
in word and deed as they bore the wounded, were 
unselfish and loyal in their comradeship, and were 
_ nobly heroic in the saving of the lives of others at 
the cost of their own. In the last héur many of 
these men stepped out steadfastly to certain death 
in the power of a faith which was freshly born 
within their souls.’ 


x 


: Ay .‘An American poet, John Hay, has told the 
‘story of Jim Bludso, the engineer of the Prairie 
He 
was a man of evil life, utterly careless of the 
obediences of purity. The Prairie Belle was an 


. Belle, a steamboat on the Mississippi River. 


old worn-out vessel, and newer boats easily passed 
her in the race_on the river. 
being driven at high pressure, not to be left too 
m far behind. Fire broke out from under her 
- boilers, and the whole vessel was enveloped in 
flame. 
bank, and the terrified passengers crowded into her 
_ bows. Bludso stood by his engines in the midst 
of the fire, and held her against the river bank 
until every other on boatd was saved. The poet 
_ closes his story with these lines : 


Her head was turned toward the river 


He weren’t no saint—but at jedgment 

I’d run my chance with Jim, / 

-*Longside of some pious gentleman 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 

_-—-—sHe: seen his duty, a dead sure thing— 

And went for \it thar and then ; 

E And Christ ain’t going to be too hard 

On a man who died for men.’ 


y 


What does Professor CLow say to that? He 
questions the poet’s theology. He denies that a 
man’s evil can be ‘atoned for or blotted out by a 
single heroic deed at the close of life’ But the 


Be. who ‘died with a freshly born faith in God. They 
; They have © 


One night she was | 


noes does not ead "aeeale pee “jut th . 


significance of ic sacrifice of Jim Bludso. 
does not discern that the man who stood by his 
engine while the flames wrapped him round as a 
winding sheet was a believer, dying for a faith 
which had been born within. He was a crude- 
minded, sin-laden, dim-visioned man; but he was. 
moved and motived by Him who had died for 
men, and in that faith he followed in Christ’s 
steps. 


* Are these all? No, there is still another class. 
There are those—but all that Professor CLow says 
about them is: ‘We leave them to the judgment. 
of Him who knoweth all.’ . 


The cemcet of Him who knoweth all—who is 
that? It is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
for Thursday, 11th April 1918, there is a sermon 
by the Dean of Canterbury. It was preached in. 
Canterbury Cathedral on Easter Day. Dr. Wace 7 
says that there is ‘one certain thing’ about those 
who have passed into the next world. It is. 
gracious and ‘living hands of Christ. 
subject to His power.. They receive their ultimate | 


destiny at His hands. 


When, says the Dean of Canterbury, 


He 4 


, 


In The Record 


-certain about a// of them. y They remain in the © 
They are © 


‘we pass — 


into the unseén portion of life we, too, pass intoa — 


world in great measure unknown and obscure, but — 
we do know one cardinal certainty. We need not 
be content with saying, as good men even without ‘ 
the Christian faith may say, that they are eee 
into the hands of God. They are going, we shall. 


- ourselves go, into the presence of One who is well | 


known to us, into the presence of that Lord Jha 


whose whole character and nature are familiar to 5 


us through the records of His life on earth, and — 
through His final words as He passed from. it. 


We and they are passing into the nearer presence: { 
of the gracious Master, Who said in His last hours, _ 
“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe inh 


God, believe also in Me. 
are many mansions : 


In My Father’s house 
if it were not so, I woula’ : 


fI go and ‘prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto Myself; 
_ where I am, there” “ye may be also.” What 

need any Christian be concerned with beyond 

this, either for himself or.for the beloved ones who 
pass from him? If we ourselves, or a friend of 
ours, were going into an unknown country, would 
- not the best thing we could know about it be that 

we should be received by a friend whom we knew 
_ to be a man of all goodness and abundant power ? 
That is what we know of a// who fall in this great 
: battle day by day.’ 


¢ 


Ny 


_ Is there anything. that we can do for those who 
have fallen? Is there anything that we can do 
for them now that they are dead? Yes, we can 
pray. for them. 


So says Dr. P. T. ForsytH. And Dr. P. T. 
ForsytH is the Principal of a Congregational 
_ College. 
_ He is very weil aware that congregationalists have 
not been in the habit of praying for the dead. 
' But he traces its discontinuance to ecclesiastical 


abuse. ‘It would never have been lost but for 
the abuses of purgatory, masses, and the commerce 
which the Church made of a magical influence on 


another world. But we threw away too much 


t 


when we made a clean sweep.’ 


Paya eee. 


_ What will the advantage be? We shall retain 
“our hold on the unseen. Prayer, says Dr. Forsyru, 
_ tis our supreme link with the unseen—with which 
otherwise we have no practical relations. We 
' Should resume prayer for the dead, were it only to 
“realize the unity of the Church and our fellowship 
with its invisible part. In Christ we cannot be 
_cut off from our dead nor they from us wherever 


they be. And the contact is in prayer.’ 


_ Then we should find it easier to maintain our 
belief in immortality if we prayed for the dead. 
‘Tt would give us a practical relation with the other 
side, and to other’immortality than our own. As 


p pare a place for van | it i 


that || 


- made up for by any enthusiasm of a 


me a certain halo about him. And yet it i 


| dead. For ‘we are Ses to pray for everyth 2 


He says that we can pray for the dead.: 


knew an agnostic of a very fine kind wh 
shortened his life by his devoted service to tl 
very poor in a low part of London. There was to 
different kind of spell that invests a “life lived i 
the power of an endless life, a life that dwells with 
ore: daily.’ | 


There is a third reason. Dr. ForsytH believes — 
that we have been commanded to pray for - 
that is not trivial, “7 everything making’ you 
requests known,” and to cast every real care o 
God. There is nothing serious that we m 
bring to the Father. A widow praying who does 
not know where her next shilling is to come from 
means more to the Father than a full chor 
service, and more engages His heart. And it 3 
serious enough that half our heart, and all its 
treasure, should be snatched into the unseen. 
With that unseen our only sure link is the God to 
whom we pray. But He is as much the God Of. 
our dead as of us; and He is a God from whom 
they cannot be severed as they are from us. Ma 
our prayer to our common Father not put into. 
petition what is always in our thoughts, and put 
into words what is always in our heart? If we 
name them before God, what are we doing in our — 
way but what He does in His, ey calling things > 
that are not as though they were.’ ; 


It is often said that the Lord’s Prayer, like the : 
Ten Commandments, is divided into two parts. 
One part applies to God, and one part applies 


to man. Professor John Oman, of Westminster — 


exesctiy published in Combiidce at the University 
Press (Ge. net). 

_ It is impossible, he says, that the Prayer can be 
divided into two parts, a part for God and a part 
forman. For there is nothing in the world which 
applies to God and is not of practical moment for 
“man. And there is nothing which applies to man 
nd is not of immediate interest to God. ‘Our 
ation .to God is personal after such a fashion 


us S The Lord’s Prayer begins with ‘Our Father.’ 

But “Our Father’ is not merely its introduction. 
is not merely the address to God with which 
one every prayer is understood to open. ‘Our Father’, 
‘ is the ruling thought of the Prayer.. It begins at 
; ‘the ores and to ee end. 


‘ i tg Wainer 


“the allowing of it, with which it begins, and each 
new. petition follows from what goes before, 
expanding still farther the content of calling God 
our Father in Heaven.’ 


It is not as an interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer alone that Professor Oman makes ‘Our 
Father’ run throughout it. 
_ of all life. 


It is as an interpretation 


‘right reverence goes to the end. Reverence, or 
the recognition of God, expresses itself as loyalty. 
As St. Paul says, faith works through love. But 
the. kingdom does not come by the loyalty, it 
comes by the reverence. ‘The supreme hindrance 
to the coming of God’s Kingdom is idolatry, not 


= evil-doing.’ 


How often, says Professor Oman, ‘is that order 
reversed! Let us do Thy will, that Thy Kingdom 


The Lord’s Prayer is only an illustration. ‘ 
In all life the beginning is right reverence, and , 


despair. But the servant of the Lord should not 
strive, nor be, after that fashion, morally strenuous. 
An essentially apocalyptic hope, a dependence, 
not on man who runs, but on God who gives the 
victory, dominates this prayer as it does all our 


Lord’s teaching; and the ground of it lies in 


beginning with the manifestation of God, and, only 


every heart be inépired eh the Ein wapelesice 
The result is striving and crying, with the perpetual — 
menace of defeat and the increasing shadow of — 


through it, reaching the activity of man, the order © 


being first then surrender, 


obedience.’ ee 


reverence, 


then “i 


This is the comfort with which we ourselves are 


comforted when our sons have fallen in the war. 


This is the comfort which we can carry to others. 
Every man is judged according to the deeds which 


he has done in his body. That, says Professor — 


Crow, is one of the fundamental facts. And that 


is the idea of judgment which most of us have 


and will always have. 


But the deeds done in the © 


body are only the outcome of the recognition of _ 


‘God. First ‘Our Father,’ then the loyalty to that 7 


ee wT 


discovery, and whatever deeds we have time for. ¥ 
If we have time for only one deed, the supreme — 


act of self-sacrifice on the battlefield, 
enough. It does not save us. 
for an evil life. 


that is — 
It does not atone — 
But it expresses in the only way © 


left to us now the fact that does save, the recogni- ‘ 


tion of God in the heart, the reverence which 


finds its sufficient expression in the familiar words, — 


‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ 


Now the recognition of God may be born in a © 


man’s soul in a moment, and the words, ‘Our 


Father which art in heaven,’ 
moment leap to his lips. 


they never professed ? 


process, it is an act. As Dr. 


revolution.’ 


Real religion is not a 
FoRsyTH says 
characteristically, ‘It is not evolution, it is always 
A crisis, a moment’s deep emotion, — 
the imminence of a unique experience—that will 


may at the same _ 
Are we afraid to credit — 
the men who are dying for us with a religion which — 


past. God wipes it out.. And since it is God that 
“wipes it out, the evil of it is not insurmountable. 
" ‘Therefore it is that to the mother of the wildest 
lad that ever lived we can come with assured con- 
fidence. It is assured confidence in God. We 
_can even feel that in this there is a welcome com- 
pensation for the horrors of the war, that it has 
given to this one and to that the opportunity of 
uttering the word ‘Father’ in sincerity. That 
word uttered, the rest is with God. 


When will the war be over? 
know? Yes, one man knows. 


- Hertford College, Oxford, and Canon of Peter- 
| borough He is also Chaplain to His Majesty 
_ the King. Mr. BurRouGus is not likely to assume 
i the office of prophet without being called to it. 
Yet Mr. Burroucus knows, and says emphatically 
vthat he knows, exactly when the war will be over. 


_ Mr. Burroucus has Wiblished a pamphlet on. 
| The Delayed Decision (Longmans ; 3d. net). The 


: over before this time. Why is it not over? 


There is a two-fold conviction which grows 
“upon me, as (I doubt not) on others also, as the 
“months drag on. One side of it is that the war 
was never meant by God to last so long. If we 
and our Allies had faced from the start the logic 
“of it, and set ourselves to be morally and spiritu- 

ally worthy of the cause He gave us to defend, we 
' should, I believe, long since have reached a happy 
and righteous peace. Lord Kitchener’s forecast 
of three years—“a year of preparation, a year of 
struggle; and a year of victory ”—was not lightly 
When a third year began, the conviction 


made. 
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“The last act of saritiee does not wipe out the 


Does nobody 


Mr. E. A. BuRROUGHS is Fellow and Tutor of. 


“ttle tells us at once that the war should have been | 


poster of a very honelae | in January 
And gold and khaki did not do it. 


They both did all that it was possible ve t 
do. But they were not enough. We left 


And without these things the war will net 
won by us. 


lack of principle somewhere, lack of co nscie 
That is the real enemy 
Boloism, and profiteering, and strikes, an 


somewhere. 


hogging, and uneven 1 distribution, and most 


due to lack of parts: it is much more duc 

lack of application and thorough, thought-out we 
—that is, lack of conscience. It is lack of 0 
science that impairs efficiency, reduces output, sa 
enthusiasm, and so prolongs the war. And c 
science is only another name for the sense | 
the fear of God.’ ie 


A secular writer has said that religion is 


that ‘the merely material gains resulting—to say 


added thereto—would have been enough to win 
“us the war long since. It would have “paid” 
materially to have reformed spiritually. And, what 
is more important, it would have left us ready to 
make the best use of peace, instead of having to 
think, as we now do, of the After-War period 
_ with sinking hearts. As it is, we have left religion 
4 of —the greatest uniting, inspiring, and constructive 
ag force in the world—almost outside our calcula- 
| tions. If the coming of the war was the nemesis 
on materialism, its continuance is the penalty of 
_ opportunism—of halting between two opinions, 
_ paltering with God.’ 


And so the war will end when we truly take in 
God. The Pope has said so. Mr. BuRROUGHS 
_ says so. Mr. BurrouGus is surprised to find 
when the war is in question.’ But he is cordially 
at one with the Pope in what he said last 
Christmas. ‘The present calamity,’ he said, ‘ will 
never finish till men return to God with the 
_ warmest prayer from the heart. As the unbridled 
lust of the senses plunged once celebrated cities 
; into a sea of fire, so in our days public impiety 
s and atheism, erected into a system of so-called 
came civilization, has plunged the world into a sea of 
blood.’ 


But what exactly do the Pope and Mr. 
_ BurRouGHS mean by returning to God? Mr. 
_ BurroucGus at any rate knows what he means. 
_ He means surrendering the lusts of the flesh. He 
says emphatically that the war will go on until we 
: do surrender them. Now we are showing no sign 
at present of surrendering the lusts of the flesh. 
‘Some of the most dangerous of those lusts have 


a hold among us such as they probably never 
; had before. The things one hears on this 
subject from all quarters, at home and in the 
field, are utterly sickening; and there seems to 
be no real revolt of the national moral sense 
against it.’ 


in this time of war, by common testimony, gained 


i i* 
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_ nothing of what help God Himself might have 7 


Sa! 


destruction of those lusts will end the war ; he also 
sees how they can be destroyed. 


First of all, by means of ‘a fighting faith.’ 
‘Our one supreme duty, whether as Christians or 
patriots, is to cry, aloud and spare not, to leave no 
stone unturned, until our Government and people 
face the Fact which alone can save us. We must 
pray, and press, and organize, and if need be fight, 


| to secure some honest, national recognition of God _ 


before it is too late. Other “interests” can 


impose their will on the Government—the brewers, _ 


for instance. Why cannot the Christians? The 
concessions extorted by the brewers are dead 
inconsistent with all that our rulers tell us is 
needed to win the war; yet, at the cost of eating 
their own words, our rulers go on making them. 


| Why? Because the brewers appear to have an 


organized body of opinion—or, shall we say, of 
appetite ?—behind them, The concessions which 
we Christians need to press for would be all in 
line with the appeals for sacrifice, economy, 
courage, and so forth, which are constantly being 
made to the nation: they would give them the 
background, the reality, which at present they 
lack. Are there really not enough convinced and 


But not only does Mr. BurRRovcus see that the q 


q 


united Christians in the country to compel the _ 


Government te see that we can’t bé ignored—that 
God, whom we plead, for, is also a Great Power 
who must be considered first of all? If we 
believe that nothing else can save the situation, 
we have got to do this, cost what it may.’ 


Next, by mutual encouragement. ‘We may 
encourage ourselves in the thought that there are 
thousands of patriots, not labelled Christians, not 
organized in Churches, who would welcome and 
back a brave and solid move along such lines: 
men and women who, three years ago, would 
have been indifferent, but now have suffered, and. 
have learned their need of God, though they await 
a strong lead to risé and follow Him. Their faith 
is a national asset of supreme importance which 


can only be realized through our faith coming out 4 


s 


4 


, effort to make our Gove ae who US 

our representatives, give effect to our will that they 
_ should recognize God.’ « 

Thirdly, by throwing the same responsibility on 

the irreligious. For ‘we may well believe that 

even among the frankly irreligious a move in this 

direction would be welcomed, and would tend to 


restore public confidence, which is far more 


necessary than so-called optimism for winning the 
_ war. Even a man who has no religion himself 
_ knows what it is—in business, for instance—to 
trust before all others one who is known to bea 
man of God. There are some of our leaders whom 
we all want to 4now we can trust implicitly. 
Nothing céuld give us confidence in them—in 
their judgment as well as their devotion to principle 
_ so much as some public avowal, in word and 

act, that they are placing their trust in God. 

Abraham Lincoln, bearing a burden infinitely less 
' than rests upon our War Cabinet, tells us, “I 

have béen driven many times to my knees by the 

overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else 


to go; my own wisdom and that of all around me 
_ seemed insufficient for the day.” It is not only 
religious circles that would be reassured by the 
knowledge that our leaders also sought their 
leading upon their knees. A man who is really 
relying upon God has the secret of three things 
indispensable in a trusted leader: a quiet mind, 
inspiration, and freedom from any taint of self- 
seeking. And ultimately it is only a Christian 
politician whom any Christian either can or ought 
to follow blindly, as we are bidden follow to-day. 
That is why President Wilson means so much to 
- the Allied cause.’ : 


Leow tis 


oa 
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ae And last of all, by the continual remembrance 
that it is faith in God that secures the future. 
_ ‘Whatever may happen with regard to the end of 
‘the war, the hope of a new and better world after 
it rests with the men and the women in all nations 
who believe in God and will act accordingly. 
: “True religion,” says “A Student in Arms,” “is 


Pes bares 
| betting your life that there’s a God.” 
the very heart of Christianity. That is the sec 


London, with its crookedness and its narrowness, 


Abd the 


of the abolition of self, which is the fruit of 
Spirit of Christ ina life. It is only a great wa 
selflessness, passing through the whole commu 
that can make after-war reconstruction possi ole 
and I challenge any man to show me when ‘ 
can get it except from Christ Himself. Patrio ist 
produced such a wave in the early days of the w: 
But even that did not spread wide or deep enot 
and now its force is largely spent. 
such, where it has ebbed, cannot now be recall 
on an adequate scale. We need the higher 
deeper devotion that comes with the spi 


Patriotism 


Christ, to neutralize “self” in all its forms.’ 


‘We stand,’ says Mr. BurRoucus, ‘face to 
with a situation not unlike that in which Londo 
found itself in the year 1666, when, after the G 
Fire, it became necessary to plan a new Londo 
for the future. It is on record that Sir Christoph 
Wren presented to the then authorities a compr 
hensive scheme of reconstruction, to centre in he 
new St. Paul’s Cathedral, from which broad, cot 
radiate in al. 


thoroughfares would 
directions. The plans were accepted ; but i 
proved impossible to carry them out, to the great 
loss of London to this day. Why? Because 
individual citizens of those days insisted on having 
their own little houses on their own little plots” 
built up exactly as they had been before. Self 


arose and spoiled the future: and so the old 


venient 


is with us still. And for us to-day the question is, 
Shall the new world after the war perpetuate the 
crookednesses and narrownesses of ‘the pre-war 
world? or shall it be a world intersected with — 
broad ways of righteousness and truth, converging — 
upon, and radiating from, their one true source me 
and centre—the living worship of the living God? 
It is only the Christians of the world who can 
secure that this ideal is realized — by being Z 
Christians, that is, reformers and fighters by God’s 
side, and never resting till the Christian law and 


m4 a 
spirit prevail. p 


Fiat ies Weed CA 


Tue attitude of the New Testament to the whole 
question of missionary methods and means is that 
_ which obtains in the whole sphere of practical life. 
_ There is no attempt to furnish a manual of methods. 
There are both principles and jhistory. Exhorta- 
tions are few, perhaps because they were not 
needed. Even definite statements of the mission- 
3 non are not numerous. Far more 


ght; or that wives may gain their unbelieving 
bands ; or in the passage we are studying, ‘that 


There is in the first place what may be called 
the principle of separateness. ‘I beseech you as 
‘strangers and pilgrims’ (or in R.V., ‘as sojourners 
and peers *). Thayer defines the Greek words 
used, ‘one who lives in a country without the right 
of citizenship,’ and ‘one who comes from a foreign 
country into a ay or land to reside there by the 
side of the natives.’ ‘I beseech you as aliens and 
_ foreign residents’ are words that are startlingly 
_ appropriate in reference to the foreign mission 
enterprise. The thought underlying is that ex- 
‘pressed by Paul in the words, ‘Our citizenship is 
in heaven.’ Harnack expresses it, ‘Not like the 
Gentiles, nor like the Jews, but as ‘the people of 
God—that is the watchword.’ In his wonderful 
way Paul glorifies the thought when he says, ‘We 
are ambassadors on behalf of Christ,’ referring not 


Some Principles: of (Missionary Work. | 


“A STUDY OF 1 PETER ii. 


II-17. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM A. SHEDD, M.A., URuMIA, PERSIA. 


to the exemptions and privileges of the office: but | 
to its responsibilities. . The temptation that arises — 
from the sense of freedom is the basis- of the 
warning in our passage, ‘as free, and not using 
your freedom as a cloak.’ 

The truest application of the principle is not 
that which lies upon the surface. It is to be 
found in the very nature of the foreign mission 
enterprise, rather than in its accidents. The work 
of the missionary is temporary. He hopes to be 
superseded, and the highest success imaginable is 
to become unnecessary. All that he does is with. 
a view to revision and change. He organizes a 
church, hoping that it may be merged in some 
new:and great movement of God’s Spirit, and any 
lordship on his part is usurpation. All he holds. 
he holds in trust for those for whom he works. 
So again the missionary does not seek to represent — 
another civilization different from that of the 
country he lives in as a sojourner. His services 
to civilization may be great; but they are not 
primary. Both the forms of church order -and 
the institutions of civilization are at best only » 
blundering attempts to express the evangel he 
seeks to make known. 

Shall we call the complementary principle that 
of assimilation? It is hinted at in the words, 

‘using not your freedom as a cloak,’ and is more | 
clearly expressed in the phrase ‘having your be- 
haviour seemly among the Gentiles.’ ‘Seemly,’ 
or ‘beautiful,’ implies not merely intrinsic beauty, 
but such an adaptation to the accepted canons 
or ideals of beauty as to be recognized as beautiful. 
Another and more uncompromising expression is 
the command, ‘Be subject to every ordinance of 


| man,’ or in the language of to-day, ‘Be subject 


to every human institution.’ Stronger still is the 
final expression, ‘As bondservants of God,’ ‘ As 
free . . . but as bondservants,’ 
trimming here in order te avoid apparent incon- 
sistency. 

The underlying principle is that expresate by 
Paul, ‘All things to all men, that I may by all © 
means save some.’ The following is an expression 


There is no timid 


At SISe necessary ae he should eater into 
“his feelings and understand, if not share, his 
_ aspirations. Now this is the very point where we 
become conscious of difficulty: we may long for 
a mutual trust and sympathy; but how painfully 
conscious do we soon become that our feelings 
and ideals are not theirs. Many of us in India, 
day and clerical, missionary and non-missionary, 
have felt that it would be useless to try to so 
_ modify our lives according to Hindu prejudices 
' and convictions as to. commend them to Hindus ; 


and have judged that it is best to be what we are, 


. Englishmen, and to try to live the Life as we our- 
_ _ selves have apprehended it.’1_ Probably the last 


‘reached by most, even of those who aré earnest 
and devoted. It would be folly to argue that the 
success of missions depends entirely on the 
_ adaptation of missionaries to native ideas and 
_. customs; but to deny this element to be a very 
_ large factor in the problem would be to run 


_. missions. Any one who has had personal ex- 
perience of the difficulties of the problem may 


_ Peter at Antioch which aroused the indignation 
_ of Paul. The problem at Antioch was complicated 
3 by other elements, and yet what Peter did was to 
_ follow the evangelistic impulse and fellowship with 
a heathen and then to draw back under the pressure 
of religious and race prejudice. In one guise or 
another the problem presents itself in every age 
-and land. In no age has it been more urgent 
_ than now, when the ancient East is rousing to 
new aspirations and hopes, which need and long 
"for sympathetic and intelligent interpretation and 
i - guidance. 
3 A third beineiple is the evangelistic power of right 
living. Good works are means that shall lead men 
to glorify God, and well-doing is the power able to 
‘silence the ignorance of foolish men. (What a 
_ true phrase that is, the ignorance of foolish men !) 
Elsewhere the apostle urges his readers to keep 
a good conscience, that cavilling critics may be 
put to shame. The meaning hardly needs ex- 
planation, but the practical applications are 
; numerous. Scripture, reason, and comparative 


a 1 Rev. A. A. Blair, The East and the West, July 1908, 
ip 248. 


religion : may all be inaiea with g 


sentence of the quotation expresses the conclusion. 


counter to the more thoughtful literature of 


_ well judge with some lenience the vacillation of 


justify the - cause of Betee pd but | 


good works. There is no missionary 
like the practical eres resulting — 
work. 

The principle that fod deots have 
evangelistic power justifies the expansion 
scope of missionary work to include hu 
enterprises. Jowett in commenting — 
passage remarks, ‘The Christian will no 
aloof from, his fellows. ... He will fi 


common life. If this Be the evangelistic che 

the character that tells upon the “Gentile 
Christian life is not perfected and be 
when the hallowing of the social o 
ignored.’? ‘To fit itself into the social o1 


corporate life, is precisely what is done by 
well-established mission. Not simply 
lives of the individual missionaries, but 
corporate body, the mission is far more 
‘voice crying in the wilderness.’ In its manlin 
and human interests it is a ‘great rock i 
weary land.’ It represents integrity, he nest 
faithfulness, and helpfulness. The multiplic 
of- operations in missionary work is. sometim 
the despair of the missionary himself, and 
assuredly not without peril; but it is no m 
invention. One of the most important missi 
books for many a year.is Harnack’s Lxpansio. 
Christianity, and one of the lessons to be lea 
from it is the complex character of the process. 
by which the Roman world was evangeliz 
He gives a list of ten different forms taken by 
the charitable work of the early Church, 
says of the healing mission of the Church, 
its early days the Church, we may say, at 
permanent establishment for the relief of sicknes: 
and poverty.’? It would be difficult to point ow 
an agency of modern missions that did not h 
its prototype in the first three Christian centur 

The principle we are considering emphasize 
what may be called the ethical mission of th 
work of missions. If Christian doctrine is the 
product of long process not yet complete, moral 
is so in a far greater degree. The moral problem: 
2 Practical Commentary on N.T., Zp. of St. Peter 
3 Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., i, 190, 148. 


THE EXPOSITORY ‘TIMES. — 


that meet the missionary, both as respects his 
own conduct and as respects the people he works 
among, are often novél and _ intricate. 
newly formed church, must form its code of 
morals adapted to its peculiar circumstances, and 
_ the community must be aroused to the evil of 
practices which have been long accepted and, 
it may be, hallowed by religious sanctions. The 
_ missionary’s own moral conduct must not only 
be controlled by the highest principles, -but must 
also be so conformed to the ideals of the people as 
to be recognized as true to the highest morality. 


a a oon of the missionary vocation. , 

_ Here again there is a complementary principle, 
Pict | is intensive and restrictive in its operation. 
It is the evangelistic purpose, that must give point 
and direction to the moral life and beneficent 
activity. ‘That they may glorify God,’ ‘that ye 
should put to silence.’ It is this aim, the aim 
to save souls, that alone can organize and unify 
and vivify a complex and manifold work ; it alone 
can make the text-book, the surgeon’s knife, the 
social call, the casual meeting, the distribution 
of alms, sympathy for the oppressed and with 
- new aspirations for freedom and progress and 
_ the ordinances of Christian worship, it alone can 
_ make each and all means to lead men to Christ. 
- It alone can open the dumb lips, awaken the 
dormant sympathies, keep clear the eye of 
_ conscience, give nerve to the lagging spirit, arouse 
_ to prayer, and feed the living flame of spiritual 
_dife. It was this that sent forth both.Master and 


GEORGE SYLVESTER MORRIS. 


GEORGE SYLVESTER Morris was Head of the 
Department of Philosophy in the’ University of 
Michigan from 1887 to 1889. In the latter year 
he died. Itis a quarter of a century ago. And 
now Professor R, M. Wenley, who occupies the 
position once occupied by Professor Morris, has 
written his biography—Zhe Life and Work of 
George Sylvester Morris (Macmillan). 

Morris came of the two strains which have done 
so much for America—the Puritan and the Pilgrim 


| 


The | 


discisie: CAS thou didst send me into the world, ie 
even so sent I them into the world.’ etait 
Two remarks may perhaps with force be aed 
as to the results of the study of this passage. 
One is. that light may be found in the New 
Testament upon the problems of present-day — 
missionary work. Two such problems have 
emerged in this study, both of which might very 
copiously be illustrated from the literature of 
missions. One is the relation of the missionary 
to. the institutions and customs of the land in 
which he lives. The other is the proper scope 
of foreign missionary activity. The principles — 
found in the passage before us are directly 
applicable to both of these problems. It is 
believed that the study of the principles under- 
lying the New Testament conception of the work 
of evangelization will not only give inspiration. 
and direction to the work, but will also confirm, 
faith in the form which the enterprise has taken - 
in modern times. .The other remark is that the | 
problems of missionary work as ‘we have seen 
them are at bottom questions of Christian 
character and life. Given the gospel to be 
preached, the great question is to secure that 
the work done, and the workers doing it, shall 
be faithful in commending, both in manner) and 
in matter of work, the gospel which is preached. 
In other words, in the foreign field as weli as in 
Christian lands, the lasting success of Christianity 
depends upon the elevation of the moral ideals 
which it presents, and upon. the degree of 
spiritual power*it furnishes, to realize those ideals. 


a 


<p. 


e 


Literature. 


—the stern Puritan being represented in his father, 
the gracious Pilgrim in his mother. And he was 
brought up in accordance with the, theology of ° 
New England Puritanism, the presence of the 
Pilgrim idealism being latent until well into man- 
hood. The great matters of social conduct were 
Slavery and Intemperance. His father was an 
uncompromising enemy to both—and suffered for 
it. The atmosphere (softened by the presence of 
sisters and the love of music) was one to foster 
manhood. 

After college, Morris took charge of a school for 


+ ee ee 


- 


ing respects. 


‘I am about to: Jeave. ojala: I have been 


-Preceptor i in Royalton Academy one year. 


‘I have failed during my stay here in the follow- 
(1) In: labours for the, spiritual 
welfare of my pupils. I might have been a better 
Christian, thus setting a better example, if I had 
been actuated in my Christian exercises and acts 
less by fear and more by love to Christ. I might 
actually have led some of my scholars to Christ, 


__ if I had laboured expressly for this purpose, subject, 


Pon ng initia ny Are 


__ respect by scholars and citizens. 


. place. 


_ successful. 


POOLE EE TES Ot 


of course, to the decisions of an all-wise Provi- 
dence. (2) In my intercourse with my scholars I 
have not, in many cases, exhibited that force of 
character which I should have desired ; nor have 
I led their minds to the proper objects of thought 
and desire, to the same extent to which I should 
like to have done it. (3) I have not taught as 
energetically, faithfully and conscientiously as it 
would have been well to do. 

‘On the other hand, I have endeavoured (1) 


weakly to lead my pupils to a correct and thorough 


knowledge of all their branches of study. I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have been partly 
(2) I have ‘tried, by precept both 
orally and by lectures, to set before them, right 
motives for study, and right objects of ambition, 
and to incite them to enthusiasm and studiousness 
in many subjects more or less connected with their 
studies. 
and pleasant in my intercourse with my scholars, to 
assure them of my personal interest in them, and, 
by my conduct, to secure their respect. (4) In 


the conduct of the daily religious exercises, I have 


to some extent sought to render it impressive, and 
trust that some impressions have been communi- 
cated thus, which will be permanent and useful. - 

‘I have been treated cordially and with great 
I leave because 
I cannot, consistently with my plans and desires, 
remain. I have no time to throw away.’ 

He travelled in Europe. In Germany he met 
many of the great men. The inevitable took 
He determined not to study for the 
Church. He translated Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy. In 1870 he was appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages and Literature in Michigan, 
in 1881 Professor of Ethics, and in 1887 Professor 
of Philosophy and Head of that Department. 


wi in resigning, to sthdy thcalogy i 
rade this entry in his diary—he: was then twenty- 
one years of age: 


(3) I have sought, more or less to be genial | 


Me, was great as a toiskee _ This is 
Pece: Dewey says: ‘There are teachers wh 
inspire, but théir inspiration, tested by t 
appears mainly emotional, and hence tempo 
transient. There are scholars who are thoro 


lend themedives to the support of inspiration 
cannot imagine either the student indifferent 
philosophy or the student whose main conc 
with it was professional leaving Professor Mo 
classes without amine gained a respect for 


a badge of possession or Bethea accomplishme 
but as a vital concern.’ 
Professor Wenley is a biographer. 


r ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


Even those whose business lies in the gr 
deeps of. Theology and Philosophy have to kno’ 
a little science. There is one science in particu 
that they must know. It is the science of Org 
Evolution. For it will never do to be cont 
with the reading of essays on the relation betwee: 
Evolution and Religion or a popular book on th 
Descent of Man. No one can accomplish his wi 
without a sufficient grasp of the principles of Evo 
tion to give him confidence. No one can relieve — 
others of the perplexities arising between Evolution 
and Creation without being sure that he has solved 
them for himself. 

Now there are many books-on Organic Evel! 
tion, but we must seek the best. And the latest 
is likely to be the best. For there is progress in 
this science. The latest is a text-book which has 
been written by Richard Swann Lull, Ph.D., — 
Professor of Vertebrate Paleontology in Yale 
University. Its title is simply Organic Evolution 
(Macmillan). It isa volume of more than seven 
hundred pages, for every aspect of the subject is 
dealt with, however tersely, and there is a very | 
great number of illustrations, some of them in ee 
text and some on separate plates. 

The merit of the book for the unscientific is. 
that its every word is intelligible. You may come 
to it as to your first scientific instructor in science 
and you will be able to carry it all with you. The 


ecompanying it, there is no loss in quotation. 
Its theme is the significance of adaptation a 


ruoning. 
-*Not only does speed adaptation give rise to 
some of nature’s most beautiful and perfect 
a chines, but ‘it seems to have a much deeper 
_ meaning which has been summarized. by Broom. 
He mepeniing of Permian reptiles : 


; ‘Tt was 
. lengthened limb that gave the Start to the 
When the Therapsidan [mammal-like 
a eptile] took to walking with its feet underneath 

"and the body off the ground it first became possible 
or it to become a warm-blooded animal. All the 


s, the perfect four-chambered heart,'and the 
warm blood. ; It is furfher singularly interesting 
es note that the-only other warm-blooded animals, 


caved activity possible résatted in the aesiog 
ment of birds. Birds were reptiles that became 
active on their hind-legs, mammals are reptiles 
- that acquired activity through the Cee of 
all four.” 
Back of all this lay the impelling natural cause. 
The earliest known mammals are late Triassic, the 
first recorded bird Middle Jurassic; the inference 
that both stocks arose in Permian time is justifiable 
from the degree of evolution which each class had 
attained by the time the actual record of their 
existence begins. Schuchert tells us that early in 
the Permian the climate of the lands seems every- 
where to have been arid or semiarid and that this 
condition lasted into Jurassic time. One character- 
istic of desert animals of to-day—the lizards, birds, 
gazelle, Persian ass—is seed, for the creature must 
_ fare widely for food and drink if he would fare well. 


time of extensive Causes with a severity of a 
climate, especially in the southern land’ masses, 


‘overlapping there is good reason for it. 


as great as if not greater than the polar one of | 
Quaternary time, although, like the latter, the 

Permian glacial period had warmer interglacial 

intervals as well. The incentive’ for speed already 
given, rendering the development of warm blood 

possible, the devastating cold would soon place a 

premium upon such as did develop it and elimin- 

ate those which did not. From this fortunate 

relation of cause and effect arose on the one, hand 

the primal mammal, making human evolution — 
possible, and on the other hand the ancestral 

bird.’ 


‘ 


“SOCIAL LIFE. 


Mr. G. G. Coulton, M.A., St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, is the compiler of a volume 
of quotations serving to illustrate Social Life in — 
Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation 
(Cambridge: At the University Press; 15s, net). 
The quotations have been searched out and found 
in some cases in the most inaccessible places— 
places that are quite inaccessible to ordinary - 
readers of books. ‘A large proportion are trans- 
lated (and many for the first time) from Latin or 
Old French. The rest are presented unmodern- 
ized (though sometimes, as the reader is warned, 
with some abridgment) in their medieval garb. 
To this end the compiler has made specially _ 
free use of Such old translations as those of 
Trevisa, Lord Berners, and the Alphabet of 
Tales. Even where the episode was given more ~ 
fully by a first-rate chronicler like Matthew Paris, 
it seemed preferable to reproduce it in Trevisa’s 
naive rendering of Higden’s compilation; since _ 
here we have the — English | that Chaucer 
heard.’ 

It is a most entertaining book. One can pick 
it up and: lay it down at will, but never can one 
light upon an uninteresting or even an unedifying 
page. Yet the best way is to read it from the 
beginning to the end. For only in that way can 
the growth of knowledge and the progress of — 
culture in this country throughout the Middle © | 
Ages be appreciated. Mr. Coulton has never 
shirked the necessity of suppression. If there is 
And he — 
has been so merciful to the general reader as to ‘ 


he 
neh RY b 


icin be made? The first is by Policraticus. 
t is taken and translated from Nene s Patrologia 
Latina (vol. 199, col. 600): 
_ Tue Function or KniGHTHoop.—‘ But whai is 
the function of orderly knighthood? To protect 
the church, to fight against treachery, to reverence 
the priesthood, to fend off injustice from the poor, 
to make peace in your own province, to shed your 
blood for your brethren, and, if needs must, to lay 
own your life.” 
The next is from the Coventry Leet Book (A.D. 
1484): 
A STRIKE AMONG THE Bakers.—‘ Mem. that in 
‘the moneth of Decembre the yere aforesaid the 
Bakers of the sede Citie in gret nombre riottesly 
disposed assembled theym and unlawefully con- 


js 


"the seid Maire, sodenly departed oute of the seid 
, Cite unto Bakynton, levyng the seid Cite destitute 
- of ‘bred; wherthorough not only straungers re- 
“soning to the seid Cite and the Inhabitauntes of 
the same were unvittailled, in gretly noysyng the 
seid Cite and villany and reproche of the seid 
Maire and all the officers therof. 
i divers of the seid Bakers were indited, as appereth 
Pe recorde in the seid Cite etc. Whech seid Bakers 
callyng *theym to theymself, resorted and came 
g unto the seid Maire and humbly submytted theym- 
_ self unto his correccion. Wheruppon they were 
4 
. 


-commytte[d] to warde, and their ffyn [as]sessed bi 

the seid Maire and other Justices of pease within 
the seid Cite at xxli.; of which somme xli. was 

B yffen to theym ageny etc., the other xli, was 

_ resceyved . . [and to give surety to obey the 

_ Mayor’s erders and keep the assize for the future, 
or pay 20s. fine].’ 


3 tt 
A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 
. In the year 1911, I was asked to’ make a 
- special study of the philosophy of Wang Yang- 

| Ming (A.D. 1472-1529) for the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Shanghai. As a 
result, I undertook a thorough investigation of his 
_ standpoint ; and in the autumn of 1912 read a 
paper before the Society on “A SiHey in the Life 
and Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming.” 

¢ y, Mavingbecome Peaipuderested | in his approach 


Shale”. 
. \ 


| Bets his t thoug ht i is eats a iia ses flu 
“many ti bit ‘that arrest how shall acl 


The present volume is the culeomie: which I 
offer to students everywhere, with the hope t 
may inspire a desire for a fuller knowledge 
splendid achievements of the eee 
es yoruba of their worth, ; 


net). 
Dr. Henke may be quoted again: 
ming, who lived three and one half centuries ; 
Chu, was an idealist of the monistic type, 
him mind covered the entire gamut of existet 
he thought that nothing exists independent fo} 
apart from mind. His point of view was con: 
quently at variance with Chu’s. 
able difficulty in defending his break wit 
traditional interpretation of the classics, but 
succeeded remarkably well. 


federed, intendyng of hight wille the reproche of 


development of life, his expose? oe t 


Of which riotte eae doctrines : 


‘spring of knowledge and should constantly carr 


Ol a aie 8 an 


Wang Yang-ming (Open Court Pub. Co. ; 
What was Wang Yang-ming’s- doct 
‘Wang Y: 


‘He had con 


‘ As a rationalizing and socializing fantars int e 


. Every individual may understand the fi 
ee principles of life and of things, inclu 
moral laws, by learning to understand his 
mind, and by developing his own nature. 1 
means that it is not necessary to’ use the crite 
the past as present-day standards. Each indivi dual 
has the solution of the problems of the universe 
wirbiy himself. ‘* Man is the measure of all things. 

‘2. On the practical side, every one is under 
obligation to keep knowledge and action, theor 
and practice together, for the former is so in 
mately related to the latter that its very existence is 
involved. There can be no real knowledge with- 
out action. The individual has within himself the 


into practice the things that his intuitive knowledge 
of good gives him opportunity to do. 

‘3. Heaven, earth, man, all things are an all 
pervading unity. The universe is the macrocosm 
and each human mind is a microcosm. This 
naturally leads to the conceptions, equality o 
opportunity and liberty, and as such servés well a 
the fundamental principle of social activity an 
reform.’ ao ee 


and earth. 


searching. 
and active as a fountain, sending forth its virtues 


_ for the intuitive faculty. 

~ discerned ? 
_ deliberating on and realizing anything’ were it not 
for the intuitive faculty. How could there be any 
_ far-reaching intelligence and all-embracing know- 


: 


Chae Re a, 


400 ae THE EXPOSITORY PMs. 


The most impressive thing in the book is the. 


insistence with which the philosopher exalts the 
intuitive faculty. In one of the Letters, he says: 
‘The scholar who keeps to the path of duty really 
has the clear apprehension and realization which 


- come from the intuitive faculty, and is completely 
in harmony with himself and perfectly intelligent. 


Magnanimous and spacious, he is one with heaven 
What thing is not included in the 
great vastness of heaven and earth, which, never- 


theless, not a single thing can cover or obscure ? 


_Now, the intuitive faculty is by nature character- 
ized by quick apprehension, clear discernment, far- 
reaching intelligence, and all-embracing knowledge. 
It is magnanimous, generous, benign, and mild; 


- it is impulsive, energetic, firm, and enduring; it is 


self-adjusted, grave, Correct, and true to the mean ; 
it is accomplished, distinctive, concentrative, and 
All-embracing it is and vast; deep 


in due season. The intuitive faculty does not 
naturally long for wealth and honor, nor is it 
solicitous because of poverty and humble position. 
In its natural condition it is not delighted because 
of attainment, nor distressed because of loss, nor 
are certain things chosen because of fondness for 


- them and others put aside because they are dis- 
liked. Thus the ears could not be used to listen 
‘to anything were it not for the intuitive faculty. 


How could it be apprehended? (75) The eyes 
could not be used to look at anything were it not 
How could it be clearly 
The mind could not be used in 


ledge? Moreover, how could there be any 
magnanimity, generosity, benignity, and mildness 
if there were no intuitive faculty? How could 
there be impulsiveness, energy, firmness, and 
endurance? How could there be self-control, 


gravity, maintenance of the mean, correctness, 
accomplishment, distinction, concentration, and: 


investigation? How could one say of any indi- 
vidual, ‘‘ All-embracing is he and vast, deep and 
active as a fountain, sending forth his virtues in 
their due season” ?’ 

This is the clue to the interpretation of the 
whole book. At first it seems unattractive, its 
distance being so great. But that sense of distance 
is due more, far more, to the form than to the 


“After a time the 
unfamiliarity lessens and the universally applicable 


matter of the philosophy. 


truth of the doctrine becomes apparent. For the 
truth that only character counts, and that character 
is independent of external circumstances, is uni- 
versal truth. ' With it the Chinese and all mankind 
are really educated, without it no passing of 
examinations will matter, as Wang Yang-ming is 
constantly proclaiming. 

Dr. Henke has done his work well. “Anite 
has proved that it was worth doing. The time 
will come when the knowledge of Chinese thought 
will enter the Western world. Hitherto it is. 
Hinduism that has held the attention of the West. 
China may be less religious than India, but it is. 
very much more ethical, and it is in the ethical 
application of religion that we are going to make 
most progress now. 


‘ 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


Canon H. L. Goudge is always up to date and 
always reverent. His new volume Thoughts for 
Dark Days (Skeffingtons ; 3s. 6d. net) is 4n exposi- 
tion of the Epistle: of James. Every topic is 
touched. But every topic is so touched that it 
leaps into life. Even ‘faith and works ’—how 
silly to say that it is a dead controversy! Canon. 
Goudge says that ‘to every one of us it is a matter 
of life and death’; and you recognize as you read 
that what he says is true. 

One of the ancient and modern issues which he 
handles is spiritual healing. He handles it as 
courageously as the rest. ‘The question is up to 
a certain point entirely simple. God can heal the 
body as easily as the soul; and bodily health, if it 
is desired for the fulfilment of God’s purpose, is an 
absolutely right subject for. prayer. St. James says. 
exactly what we should expect him to say. Illness 
is something abnormal in the Christian Church 5. 
its presence, St. James evidently thinks, suggests. 
sin behind. What then is to be done? Let the 
sick man “call for the elders of the Church.” 
The Church is a brotherhood; the blessing needed 
by one is a blessing for all, and the Church should. 
seek it through its appointed leaders. They 
should come; they should use the appropriate. 
sacramental means; they should pray over the 
sick man, and invoke the name of the Great 
Healer. The prayer of faith will then save him 
that is sick, and the Lord will raise him up. “If 


‘ 
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supposes tha th ey have been confessed—“ it shall 
be. Tgiven him.” If the sickness is a punishment, 
the sin must be abandoned, if the punishment is 
to be removed. Now what could be simpler or 
‘more straightforward than all this? Of course, 
there may be exceptions.. The sickness may be 
_in some way for the glory of God. We read that 
St. Paul “besought the Lord thrice” for the 
removal of his thorn in the flesh, and had to learn 


that for God’s good purposes it must remain.’ 


Having learned that, he would not have wished it 
to be removed. But, normally, the procedure of 
St. James is plainly the right method of Christian 
action ; St. Paul himself did not cease to pray for 
_his own deliverance till a fuller discernment of the 
“mind of God was given to him. Ought we, then, 
to-day, to follow out St. James’s teaching? 
Certainly, when the conditions are the same, and 
those who do as he bids us assure us of the bless- 
ing that follows. Only, let us be sure that the 
conditions are fulfilled. The Christian Churches 
of St. James’s day had many faults, but they were 
_ assemblies of believers. Their members were men 
and women who had come out from the world to 
_ live for the divine kingdom. St. James says: “Is 
_ any among you sick?” and we must not forget the 
limitation which the word “‘you” involves. The 
subject of healing is a Christian man, who has 
confessed and renounced his sin, not one who 
desires health that he may spend it upon his 
pleasures. Were we to preach upon the housetops 
the power of holy unction, there would doubtless 
- be many who would be ready to give it a trial, in 
"just the same spirit as they try a new drug. But 
-we could not expect healing to follow, and the 
‘failure would be injurious to faith, We must 
create the conditions first in faithful sick people 
and in faithful elders of the Church. Then—and 
“not till then—may we ask and receive, that our 
_joy may be full.’ 


Know their folk- 
Dr. Josef Baudis, 


- Would you know a nation? 
songs and their folktales. 


M.R.I.A., Lecturer in Comparative Philology at 
the Prague University, has selected and translated 
a volume of Czech Folk Tales (Ailen & Unwin ; 
4s. 6d. net) which will bring us very near to the 
‘hearts and the hearths of that much enduring 


people. 


They cry for the moon, as we all do. 


Shakespeare, M.A., has omitted wisely. 


“the Church should endeavour to occupy.’ 
-preliminary papers have now been gathered into a 


Sty And her ery is to be in some measure realized, * 


we ourselves helping towards its realization. There 
is a truly charming Czech girl for frontispiece, and» 
there are appropriate illustrations in front of some — 
of the tales, 


Paper shortage has greatly reduced the size of 3 
The Baptist Handbook for 1918 (Baptist Union ; 
2s. 6d. net). But the editor, the Rev. J. H.° 
All ‘the 
personal element is retained, the Societies and 
their Secretaries, the complete list of Baptist 
Ministers and Probationers in the British Isles. — 
When the war is over (and the Germans are 
doing their best at the present time to end it by 
throwing ‘their forces into the furnace without — 
mercy), then the Baptist Handbook will recover 


‘its original size and will even increase wie the” : 


sure increase of the Church, 


Mr. William Henry Hudson, Staff Lecturer in 
Literature to the Extension Board, University of — 
London, has written A Short History of English — 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Bell). The — 
space is most economically allotted. Wordsworth 
receives ten pages, Coleridge seven, Tennyson © 
eight, Browning seven. Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, © 
and Lord Morley are all fitted into a page. No ~ 
names are omitted. And the utmost care seems — 
to be given to make accurate the numerous titles : 
and dates.. There is no attempt at smart char- _ 
acterization, but the economy of space has com-_ 
pelled many estimates that will be remembered for: 
their epigrammatic terseness. 


‘The Commission on the War of the Church of 
Scotland appointed a Committee of its members 
to study the Moral and Social Issues involved in. — 
this great calamity. This Committee made a — 
survey of the field assigned to them, and, on the 
invitation of the Committee, papers were ‘con- 
tributed to elucidate the spheres of influence which 
Thése 


volume, with the title of Social Evils and Problems — 
(Blackwood). The first half of the book is 
occupied with Social Evils. Crime is discussed 


by the Lord Justice-Clerk, Intemperance by Dr. - eC 


R. Menzies Fergusson, Impurity by Professor W. 
A. Curtis, the Decreasing Birthrate by Dr. Norman 3 
Maclean, Gambling by Lord Sands, the Decline of 


st 
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* Discipline by Dr. W. S.. Bruce; Avarice, Luxury, 
and Waste by Professor Cooper. And that is 
but the first half of the book. The other half is 
occupied with Social Problems—Disintegration, 
Child Welfare, Adolescence, Rural Depopulation, 
Destitution, Housing, Industry, Business, Politics, 
and International Relations. 

‘The book is edited by Professor W. P. Paterson 
and Dr. David Watson. Professor Paterson con- 


tributes the Introduction—a masterly survey of. 
the whole situation. 


The Way of Salvation in the Lutheran Church, 
by Professor G. H. Gerberding, D.D., LL.D., is 
issued in a ‘ Reformation Jubilee Edition,’ revised, 

improved, and enlarged, and with a Preface by the 
Rey. M. Rhodes, D.D., President of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States (Philadelphia: General Council 
Pub. House). It is a book which has long since 
passed beyond the need of appreciation, for thirty 
‘thousand copies of it have been sold. ‘The author 
has a good knowledge of his subject and can write 
in a clear captivating style. 
a theological manual and a preacher of the Gospel. 


‘Watchman’ has told us in Zhe Tower (Headley 
Bros. ; 2s. net) how it will be with the world after 
the war—some time-after. For one thing, we shall 

burn no more coals. The time has already come 
as he writes: ‘Science has told us that coal is 
much too valuable to be burned as it used to be. 
Science’ has taught us to win from it carbonic and 
picric acids, -paraffin and naphthaline, benzine, 
toluene and pitch, ammonium sulphate and 
phosphate for fertilisers, even soot for printing 
inks and polishes, as well as for manures. A 
whole host of lesser trades depend for their raw 
material on coal. The coal seams of the country 
have been surveyed and classified for this end, 
and the practical problems of carbonising and 
gasifying the raw materials for obtaining those 
~ by-products, and leaving the result available for 


heat and light and power have been tackled by. 


the chemists and engineers.’ 
It is the prophecy of an industrial paradise. 
may be as true as it is charmingly related. 


It 


Under the title of Zzvo Brave Brothers (London: 
R. J. James) there has been published a biography 
of two of the sons of the First Baron Llangattock. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


The book is at once , 


There were three sons. 


was the younger, the Hon. Charles S. Rolls. He 


One died as the result 
of influenza, shockingly mismanaged by somebody, — 
Of the two here commemorated the more famous 


is known as the inventor and maker, along with © 


Mr. F. H. Royce, of the famous Rolls-Royce car. 
He is not forgotten as an aviator; for did he not 
break records in those early days by crossing and 
recrossing the Channel? ‘Then one morning a 
slight accident happened to his biplane and he 


‘was killed. Monmouth cannot make enough of 


his memory ; and the Country joins with Monmouth 
in admiration for a true British hero. 

The eldest son succeeded his father before the 
war began. In October 1916 he went to France 
as Major of the 1st Monmouthshire Artillery, 4th 


Welsh Brigade, and within three weeks he was _ 


shot. ‘Accompanied by two or three-of his men, 


he had gone forward a considerable distance from. 


the Battery to a point of observation, where he 
received severe gunshot wounds in the jaw and 
hand. 


said that the stretchers were needed for others. 
Even at the time when he was thus grievously 
wounded, his first thought was for his men, who 
loved him. In spite of his great suffering, he 
implored the next in command, as he was put into 


With his characteristic unselfishness he © 
-attempted to walk to the dressing-station, as he 


the train for Boulogne, “ Zake care of my men”— - 


the same words he had used when he was being 
borne away from the spot where he fell.’ 


The biography is full of photographs. To 


motorists and aviators it will be especially welcome. © 


The Sunday Afternoon Address is a thing by | 


itself. And the man who can give it must have 
first received the gift. The Rev. G. Gilbert Muir 
is such a man. 
he publishes under the title of Ze Throne without 
the Czar (Kelly; 3s. 6d. net) have all been 
delivered with applause. 
they are never ‘mere morality.’ Of course he tells 
his anecdotes, and he tellsthem pithily. ‘I remember 
hearing the story of a preacher riding in a trap behind 
a runaway horse, 


The twenty-five addresses which 


They are very moral, but — 


He turned to the driver and said, © 


“IT would give half-a-crown to be out of this trap.” 
“ Keep your half-crown,”. said the driver; “you'll — 


be out for nothing in a moment !”’ 


“A volume of Studies in the Lord’s Prayer has 


been published by the Rev. H. T. Burgess, LL.D., 
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u der the title of ce Father (Kelly ; 5S. ny It 
contains an exposition of each of the petitions 
of the Prayer. The exposition is not simply a 
sermon. It is more educative than sermons 
are expected to be and less hortatory. It is 
_ particularly adapted for the devotional use of the 
Prayer. 
But besides the exposition of the petitions there 
is an Introduction, occupying more than a third 
~ part of the volume, and handling such topics as 
- the Philosophy. of Prayer, Prayer and Personality, 
Christ’s Example in Prayer ; and then two chapters, 
more directly bearing on the Lord’s Prayer itself, 
entitled ‘the Pattern Prayer’ and ‘the Password 
Prayer.’ These chapters are full of useful in- 
struction and will be read with genuine enjoyment. 
Throughout the volume there are insets which 
_ deserve attention, one an analytical arrangement 
of the Lord’s Prayer, one a Chant (by E. M. 
Cooper), and one a metrical Version. A Postscript 


gives a Paraphrase of the Prayer, said to have been” 


found in the pocket-book of a soldier who had 
‘ been slain on the battlefield, 


Mr. G. P. Cuttriss, who belongs to the Third 
Australian Division (he nowhere mentions his 
rank), has written down his impressions of the 
Australian soldier, calling the book ‘ Over the 
Top’ (Kelly; 3s. net). The impressions are 

- quite occasional and not at all philosophical, 
-and the pencil sketches with which they are illus- 
trated are like them. There are not a few ugly 
-acts on the part of the. Germans recorded, but 
for the sake of our common humanity we shall 
quote an incident of the other kind. . ‘We 
attempted. to raid the enemy trenches. The 
- weather was bitterly cold and the night was dark. 
Our artillery put over a heavy barrage, after which 
the raiding party went forth; they crept forward 
over the muddy ground, and entered the German 
lines. Several casualties were sustained during 
_the operations. When our men returned to their 
trenches, it was discovered that one of the 
raiding party was missing. When the noise of the 
_counter-barrage had died down, a cry for help was 
distinctly heard by our front line troops. It came 
from “no man’s land.” A couple of stretcher- 
bearers and two men went out in search of the 
one in distress. While ‘groping about amongst the 
wire in the darkness, they heard the Germans 
assuring the man for whom they were searching 


that he would be all right. 


taught and what not. 


-whenever weather conditions permitted.’ 


their wounded comrade. The light was kept on 
him until he was rescued, and was then used to 
guide the party back to their own lines. During 
this time no shot was fired.’ . 


For all whom it may concern (and it concerns | 
many persons and ‘publicists’ beyond the Con- 
gregational Churches), but especially for Congrega- 
tionalists themselves, who ought to possess a copy 
and peruse it every year, we announce the issue for 
1918 of Zhe Congregational Year Book (Memorial 
Hall; 3s. 6d. net). It offers a fine portrait of 
Principal Griffith-Jones as frontispiece, Principal 
Griffith-Jones being Chairman of the Congregational 


Union of England and Wales for 191819. It . 


contains, further, a complete (and succinct) bio- 


graphy of every living Congregational pa ane ee 


preacher. 


sy, 


It seems that in the United States of America — 


parents are accustomed to go to the Heads of 


schools and dictate what their children are to be 


turns the tables on the parents. 
what their duty is, and calls his book very plainly, 

A Parents Job (Boston: Pilgrim Press; $1 net). 
Let parents accept the reproof and follow the 
advice. The reproof is given in all courtesy; the 

advice is experienced and excellent. There is 
even something like a revelation of duty in such a 
chapter as that on ‘Home Education prior to 
entering School.’ Home education prior te enter- ¢ 
ing school includes exercise in the open ait. 


Now ‘the most attractive inducements to exercise 
By far the best ~ 


in the open air are things that go. 
of these is the /vish Mazi, because it exercises both 
arms and legs, and besides increasing lung capacity 
greatly strengthens the abdominal muscles. The 
author knows a boy whose digestion up to the age. 
of four was so delicate that often for several 
successive days he could retain no food. ‘The end 
of these attacks was correlative with the purchase 
of an Irish Mail, which the youth had to be taught 
to ride, but in which he became so interested that 
for more than a year he operated it most vigorously 
But— 
‘the chief point to be remembered in connection 
with the pre-school use of all the articles and 


Suddenly the enemy _ 
turned a trench searchlight on to “no man’s land,” 
and by this light the search party were guided to — 


Mr. Columbus N. Millard 
He tells them 


__ known about the Old Testament, its composition 
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devices mentioned is that attention to them must 
not be forced but attracted.’ = 


Dr. Frederick Carl Eiselen, Professor of Old 
- Testament Interpretation in Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, has’ undertaken to write a series of books 
introductory to the Old Testament. He has 
already published the volume on the Pentateuch. 
Now he has issued the volume on Zhe Psalms and 
other Sacred Writings (New York: Methodist | 
Book Concern; $1-75 net). It is probable that | 
the series will consist of four volumes, for this 
volume covers all the Old Testament books ex- 
cept the Historical and the Prophetical. It even 
includes Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, no 
doubt on the understanding that these books are 
not primarily history, and Daniel not primarily 
prophecy. 

_ Professor Eiselen is a higher critic with Con- 
- servative instincts. He has studied the Old 
Testament for himself, and has independently 
come to conclusions that differ very little from 
those of Driver’s Jxtroduction or Hastings’ Dzc- 
tionary. And he has the skill to make all he 
believes credible. He has no combative pro- | 
clivities. Addressing himself to the ordinary reader 
of the Bible, he states clearly the results at which 
the most competent scholars have arrived. Those 
who study these books will really know what is 


cand its contents. 


The most recent volume of the ‘Handbooks of 
Catholic Faith and Practice,’ edited by Dr. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson, discusses Zhe Place of the Latty 
in the Church (Scott; 3s. net). It is a matter 
- which every Church in Christendom is discussing. 
It is a matter that will surely demand discussion 
and more than discussion in the reconstruction 
following the war. The authors of the chapters in 
this volume are scarcely aware of its urgency. 
_ They are constitutionally conservative, and use old 
arguments over again, though perhaps with an occa- 
sional qualm of conscience. They refuse to narrow 
the distance that separates clergy from laity in the 
Church of England, and somewhat in the manner 
of Lord Milner on a celebrated occasion, but more 
reverently, they are ready to face the consequences. 

There are some small matters in the book which 


| tualism and Kultur.’ 


the Editor has overlooked. The Episcopal Church 
in Scotland is called ‘The Church of Scotland,’ and 


that too in the heading of a chapter. 


Glasgow.’ - 2 


ex 


Mr. J. Ellis has added to his large library of : 4 


Preachers’ Aids a volume of Outline Addresses, 
Children’s Talks, and the like, to which he has 
given the title Zools Ready to Hand (Scott; 2s. 
net). Among the anecdotes at the end there is 
this reminiscence of Lincoln: ‘President Lincoln, 
being once asked after a long voyage along the 
coast on a steamboat, how he was, replied: “I am 
not feeling very well. I got pretty badly shaken 
up on the bay coming along, and am not altogether 
over it yet.” “Let me send for a bottle of cham- 
pagne for you, Mr. President,” said a staff-officer ; 
“that is the best remedy I know of for sea-sickness.” 
“No, no, no, my young friend,” replied the 
President, “I’ve seen many a man in my time 
sea-sick ashore from drinking that very article.” 
That was the last time any one ede up sufficient 
courage to offer him wine.’ 


The Rev. Henry Phipps Denison, B.A., has 
given an account of the things which are most 
sutely believed by himself in a volume entitled 
The Making of Gods (Scott; 3s. 6d. net). For 
example. 
soul, bestowed upon it at conversion. 
conversion no one has faith or can have it. 


Before 
And 


| aS conversion occurs in baptism, no unbaptized 
person can have faith. Then the use of faith is to. 


On another 
page we find ‘the minister of Grey Friars Chapel, he 


He believes that faith is a faculty of the _ 


enable us to know God. And as God is known — 


only i in Jesus Christ, faith is always and ony faith: 
in Him. 

In the middle of the book we come upon the 
chapter on Idolatry. It explains the title. 


three stages—panic, the making of gods, degrada~ 
tion. The illustration is the Golden Calf. The 
departure ‘may be in the heresies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, it may be in the manufacture 
of Protestantism in the Lutheran workshop, or it 
may be in the twentieth-century revolt of intellec- 
Well, Mr. Denison thinks 
for himself. Is it possible that he may awake 


some morning and find himself a Sa or even a 
Protestant ? 


; 
A notable volume on Religion and Reconstruction 


_ has been published by Messrs. Skeffington (3s. 6d. 


In- 
every revolt against Catholic tradition there are — 


a t). . Te is eae up “of papers Guanes by 


_ thirteen men, every man of them a far-seeing 
spectator of the present conflict and a deeply 
interested student of its religious aspect. There is 
no attempt to furnish dry facts. That is done 
elsewhere and sufficiently. The aim is to manifest 
a spirit. And that is accomplished here as no- 
where else yet. The writers include Deans and 
Bishops of the Church of England, a Monsignor 
of the Roman Church, together with representatives 
of the Nonconformist Churches, and the spirit of 
unity is perfect, There is not even a sign of 
reserve. 


Another volume has-appeared of ‘that most 
appetizing series ‘The Making of the Future,’ 
edited by Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford. 
It has itself the appetizing title of Human Geo- 
graphy in Western Europe (Williams & Norgate; 
5s. net). The author, Mr. H. J. Fleure, is after 
the editors’ heart. For he can sympathize with 


<>: 


‘he can write. 


the Ramen race regardless of clime or colo te and — 
He is Professor in the Universty : 


of Wales at Aberystwyth. 


But what is Human Geography? It is the study 3 
The place — 


of man in the place wherein he dwells. 


is never lost sight of, but the geography is of the - 


men who live there. 
‘is not intended to be a text-book of geography, it 

is rather an effort towards a closer contact with the. 

ever-flowing stream of experience which has made 


of us, in the present competitive, in a better 
future more co-operative, groups that might work 


AE 


side by side for the enrichment of the life of 
humanity.’ = 
We have all the joy of discovery as we read. It. 
is a new study, and withal a new study of man. 
The very maps, if you can call them maps, are 
new. Our fathers tried to impart a human interest 


to their maps by painting in a native in full feathers » Es 


here and there. This is a more artistic way iy it i 
probably more > Scientific also. 


Some Repects of Baptiom in Be Mew Testament. 


‘By Percy J. Heawoop, M.A., PRoFEssoR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. — 


CHRISTIAN Baptism suggests various trains of 
thought. An English Churchman may perhaps 
begin by thinking of it as one of the two sacra- 
ments definitely recognized by his Church, and 
may think of a sacrament as defined in this con- 
nexion in the Catechism, as ‘an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.’ Yet 
it may well be that this idea of a sacrament is not 
the fundamental one. It is certainly not that 

‘ suggested by the original classical. meaning of the 

term—the oath of allegiance of the Roman soldier 

to his commander. To justify a divergent usage 
we are often reminded that in the early Christian 


centuries the word sacramentum came to be applied, 


in a very general way to.any sacred rite or function, 
and in particular St. Augustine’s use of the word 
(in Zf. 138. i. 7) is referred to, where he says that 
‘signs when they apply to divine things are called 
sacraments,’ which at first seems something like 
- the definition of a sacrament in the Catechism. 
_ Only we find in the context that Augustine is not 
defining ie sacraments or even alluding 


directly to them. He is meeting a curious objec- 
tion that God showed caprice in first ordaining 


‘The book,’ says its author, 


Jewish sacrifices and then superseding them by _ 


Christian ordinances. Matters of outward ritual 
he shows are not an expression of God’s unchange- 
able nature, but are relative to man’s varying needs, 
They are*for man’s benefit, not for God’s pleasure, 
and therefore liable. to vary with circumstances ; 
they are naturally different before Christ’s coming 
and after He had come, 


This he argues atsome _ 


length, but waives the detailed application of the © 


principle to all the various symbolic acts of the 
old and new covenants, the ‘signs’ which in 
divine matters are called ‘sacraments.’ ‘Nimis 


| autem longum est,’ he says, ‘convenienter disputare 


de varietate signorum, quae cum ad res divinas 
pertinent sacramenta vocantur.’ 
point out that such a change of ‘sacraments’ had ~ 
been foretold. This general incidental reference 


does not perhaps after all show how the term came — 


to be applied, say, to the Christian rite of Baptism, 
nor do other more vague and general usages 


He goes on to | 
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explain the special emphasis with which it, was 
used of that and some other Christian rites! We 
have not to go beyond the baptismal service itself 


for hints that, whatever may be the precise history _ 


of the word, the original reference to the soldier’s 
oath may have more bearing on the matter than 
appears at first. Though the prevalence of infant 
baptism leads to more stress on what is done for 
than what is done dy the baptized person, it is yet 
plainly set forth as a condition that the child must 
(by its sureties) renounce the devil and all his 
works, express willingness to be baptized in the 
. Faith of the Apostles’ Creed, and promise to keep 
God’s commandments. These things are solemnly 
‘demanded’ by the minister. Moreover, the child 
is signed with the sign of the cross, ‘in token that 
hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight 


z “under his banner against sin, the world, and the 
_ devil, and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and | 


servant unto his life’s end.’ Baptism then, what- 
ever else it is, 7s enlistment in Christ’s service, 


-. under’ the most solemn vows of faithful continu- 


ance therein. It involves a sacramentum in the 
literal sense. But then there is the other side— 
the ritual acts, the prayers and their implications, 
_ the ideas of regeneration, of admission to the 
membership of the Church. What is the relation 
between these various aspects? 
With such questions in view, we turn to see 
- what impression we gather from the various refer- 
ences to baptism in the New Testament. It is the 
baptism from which-John Baptist took his name, 
and which seems so strangely to have persisted, 
with personal reference to him (Ac 18% 19% 4), 
which meets us in the very forefront of the gospel. 
John proclaimed, ‘Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,’ and then there ‘went out unto 
him Jerusalem, and all Judza, and all the region 
round about Jordan; and they were baptized of 
him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins’ 
(Mt 316); but we are not clearly told what was 
the significance of the rite. 
natural thing which seems to have been popularly 
accepted and understood, and obviously it had a 


"In Confessions, 1v. ii. 3, Augustine speaks of the rites by 
which a soothsayer offered to secure his success in a prize- 
poem competition as‘ foeda illa sacramenta,’ but they may 
be so described not merely as rites but as aiming at a /eague 
with powers of evil. The man (he says) by his sacrifices of 
animals ‘invitaturus mihi suffragatura daemonia videbatur.’ 


It is introduced as a — 
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| personal claims.. 
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history behind it; but beyond the fact that it is 
supposed to have been used for the admission of 
proselytes the history is obscure. From its symbol- 
ism we might naturally think of cleansing and of 
ceremonies of purification, yet there seems nothing 
at all like it in the ceremonial of the Jewish law. 
One thing seems clear—that it was intended as the 
sequel to repentance and confession of sin and 
symbolized the start on a new life to which repent- 
ance led. - It is called the Baptism of Repentance 
(Mk 14, Lk 38, Ac 194). Yet Jesus offered Himself 
for it, though John’s protest brought the reply that 
it was fitting for Him (and His) to ‘fulfil all 
righteousness’ (Mt 3/5). Josephus says that John 
urged the Jews to baptism if they were practising 
justice to each other and piety towards God, 
adding in rather striking words that John approved 
the rite if it were used ‘not to get off certain sins? 
but to purify the body, on the assumption that the 
soul. had been already thoroughly cleansed by 


_ righteousness,’ 7.e. apparently it was to be used 


as an outward sign of an inward change which was 


deemed to have already taken place, not as a 


means of securing it (Amz 18. 5. 2). But the 
act of baptizing was thought to involve high 
‘Why then baptizest thou, if 
thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the 
prophet?’ asked the priests and Levites from 
Jerusalem (Jn 175). And we sooh find other 
personal implications. The Pharisees had heard 
‘that Jesus was making and baptizing more disciples 


| than John (although Jesus himself baptized not, 


but his disciples),’ Jn 41: *, as though baptism were 
thought of as admitting to a personal relationship. 
We hear no more of baptism during Christ’s 
ministry, but all that had gone before leads up to 
those ideas of discipleship and personal relation 
to Christ which we find associated with it when 
baptism is finally appropriated to the admission of 
believers into the Church, as in the charge to ‘go 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 2819), 


2 uh él rivGv duaprddwy maparrjoer xpwuévwr, adn’ ep? 
ayvelg Tod cHparos, dre On kal THs WuxAs Sixavoodyy mpoeKKeKa- 
Gapuévns. It is a little tempting to suppose a noun rivy (or 
tlvos) from tivw, as TpiBn from rpiBw. ‘Not for begging off 


the penalties of sins’ makes excellent sense, while the direct 


dependence of auaprddwv on mapairjce: is a little harsh and 
Tiway = ‘some’ rather, pointless. In default of evidence for 
such a word, however, this cannot be pressed. 


So in the. 
sequel the idea of personal allegiance is prominent. 


< 
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3 r St. Paul found disciples at Ephesus, who had been 


purification (Ac 2216): 


from the Old Testament where... 


_ baptized ‘into John’s baptism’ (Ac 19)). 


-John, in 
baptizing with the Baptism of Repentance, pointed 
on, he told them, to ‘belief in Him that was coming 
after him, namely, Jesus; and ‘hearing this they 
were baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus? In 
writing to Corinth, St. Paul thanks God that he 
had baptized so few of the Corinthians himself 


(t Co 11# 15), ‘lest any man should say that ye were | 


baptized into my name.’ So prominent seems to 
be the idea of personal allegiance associated with 
the rite. When St. Paul himself is baptized at 
Damascus, Ananias brings forward the idea of 
‘Arise, and be baptized 
(or baptize thyself!) and wash away thy sins’— 


and indeed he had a special past of rebellion, from ~ 


which to purge himself. But he continues at once 
émixadeoduevos 70 Gvopa aitod, which, however trans- 


lated, brings in the note of pétsonal allegiance, of 


baptism into Christ’s name, which we have found 
elsewhere. If rightly rendered here ‘calling upon’ 
or ‘invoking his name’ (and not rather ‘ calling his 
name upon thyself,’ as might be suggested by the 
more Hebraic passages which are direct quotations 
nw xqp9 

. by is used?) the phrase will still zvo/ve the 
Econ! appropriation of Christ’s name. In 
1 Co 1? and elsewhere of émixadovpevor Td ovopa. 
Tov Kvpiov is used to describe those who are 
Christians, who accept the Lord as their Lord; 
and so the name ‘invoked’ in baptism, if that be 
the sense, will be the name invoked in a special 
way as that of the Master to whom the disciple 
vows allegiance, or the phrase loses its point. But 
the expression in Ja 27, ‘the noble name which 
was called upon you’ (76 Kadov dvopa 70 érixAnbev 


éh pas), suggests the fuller meaning in other 


bs 


passages where émuxadodpau is used. 

But, further, the incidents from the Old Testa- 
ment which are used in the New as types or 
illustrations of baptism are not a little remarkable, 
or would be if we were not so familiar with them 
—not ceremonial washings or purifications, but 
rather the great deliverances, which gave a fresh 


1 The verb is middle (as in 1 Co 10%), and in the second 


clause at all events the action seems to be attributed to the . 


baptized. 

2 As in Ac 1517, quoting Am 9}; but there are various 
uses of 7p of like import, as apy’ ova xp’ (Is 44°), ‘shall 
call himself by the, name of Jacob’ (among a variety. of 
parallel phrases using other verbs), and so it may be in the 


Greek. ; y 


start to the nation or the race, that of Noah and 
his family from the flood (1 P oe) and of Israel 
at the passage of the Red Sea (1 Co 1o!). In - 
each case the water is there; but as a destructive 
not a purifying agent, through which, however, 
those concerned were brought safely, while it put 
an impassable barrier between the old and the new 
life. If we look at the non-religious uses of the 
words we find that, while Bérrw means to ‘dip, 
Barri~w is used not of mere immersion but of 
drowning or overwhelming, both in a literal and a 
figurative sense. One of the strangest cases is 
where Josephus says (B./. 1v. iii. 3) of the robber 


bands which poured into Jerusalem, éBdrricav tiv 


mod, in the sense apparently that they flooded 
(and as it were overwhelmed) the city, for he 


explains it by saying that resources which might _ 


have sufficed for the fighting men were thus wasted — 


on a useless and idle’ mob. While this gives a — ae 


curious sidelight on the associations of the word, 
we note again in the Red Sea illustration an insist- 
ence on the element of personal devotion, where 
we might not expect to find it. ‘All,our fathers 
were under the cloud, and all passed through the 
sea; and all were daptized unto Moses® in the cloud 
and in the sea’ (1 Co 1o0!*), We read in Ex 14%}, 


as the result of their deliverance, that ‘the people — . 


feared the Lord and believed in the Lord and in 
Moses his servant’; and St. Paul seems to think 
of the event as sealing the acceptance of Moses as _ 
their leader, and to find in this, as much as in 
their safe passage through the water, the point of 
the parallel with, Christian baptism. 

In. tr Peter the figure of Noah’s flood is suggested 
in connexion with the mysterious preaching of 
Christ to the spirits in prison which of old were 
disobedient. For them the long-suffering of God 
had waited in vain while the Ark was preparing. 
And this leads the writer on to notice. that as by it~ 
(when the flood came) a few were brought in safety 
through the water, so answering to this figure 
baptism now saves ws. And then he pauses to 
suggest ina remarkable phrase wherein the essential 
virtue of baptism consists — 0d capkds dmdGects 
Avrov GdXi ovvedioews dyabhs emepworypa. cis Oeov. 
It is not the external bodily cleansing which saves 
us, but the ‘answer’ (A.V.), ‘interrogation’ 4(R.V.), 
‘of a good conscience towards God.’ The mean- 
ing of this word émepérnua has been much dis- 


3 Or baptized themselves—see above. 
4 Or ‘inquiry’ or ‘appeal ’—margin. 
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puted, It would naturally mean the ‘ question’ or 
‘demand’ or perhaps ‘the thing demanded,’ rather 
than the answer—hence the change in R.V, But 
it may help to a natural explanation if we notice 
how the verb érepwrdw occurs in documents of the 
‘early Christian centuries. It is used in rather a 
special way of.the formal demand made of one 
who had to make a legal declaration. ‘ Being 
asked the formal question, he assented’ (érepwry Seis 
épodoynoev)—the phrase usually runs, with such 
small modifications as are due to differences of 
number and person. (See Grenfell and Hunt 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, in contracts passim.) An 
instance of the phrase in a.p. 170 (No. 905. 19) is 
indeed said to be an early example for Egypt 
‘apart from those’in which Roman citizens are 
concerned’; but this limitation suggests that it or 
phrases akin to it may have been used elsewhere 
much earlier, and even in other connexions 
the word has a distinctly legal flavour. Once, in 
the papyri printed-by G. and H., the noun ézepo- 
tyo1s occurs instead of the verb (érepwryjoews 
yevouevns ‘the formal question having been put’— 
* No. 1205. 9); and once or twice the perfect passive 
is used in a pregnant way, as covering both the 
question and answer, ‘I have been asked the formal 
question as is laid down’ (érypwrnpar os mpoKetar 


—No. 1277. 14, 25), where tt ts left to be understood | 


that an affirmative answer was given. Might not 
then érepwryuwo in xr Peter cover both the formal 
‘demand’ and (by implication) the response to it, 
the assent given to the thing demanded? And 
the words ovvediorews dyabjs .« . eis Oedy would 
_ imply that the answer—the profession of allegiance 
—was made out of the sincerity of a loyal heart. 
If so it was a happy instinct of the A.V. to render 
the word by ‘answer’ rather than ‘ demand,’ though 
the latter is the more literal meaning. This is 
further borne out if we remember that the technical 
phrase for administering the oath of allegiance to 
a Roman soldier was ‘sacramento rogare’ (Livy, 
32. 26, 40. 26; Cesar, B.G. 6. 1).! The due 
response is implied. As in modern administration 
of oaths, the promise to be sworn to would be put 
by the ‘rogator,’ and only assent would be required 
on the other side. We thus find again that baptism 
involves as its essence the profession of loyalty to 


} Obvios in agris sacramento rogatos arma capere et sequi 

cogebat imperatum est ut Petillius . . . omnes minores 

quinquaginta annis sacramento rogaret. —— ee ex Cisalpina 
Gallia consul sacramento rogasset. .. . 
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‘Christ. It is in a literal sense the iets 
allegiance to Him. 
We may compare a noteworthy passage in Se 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans (10%): ‘If thou 
shalt confess? with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart 


man believeth unto righteousness ; and with the © 


mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ It is 
true that in this place there is no explicit mention 
of baptism, but what else should this open con- 
fession be, to which such saving grace is assigned, 
but the baptismal confession (the avowal of an 
honest heart of allegiance to Christ, as we have 


been regarding it), when we are told here that the = 


point of the confession is the recognition of Jesus" 
as Lord? Moreover, while St. Paul links with this 
outward confession belief in the heart that God 
raised Christ from the dead, St. Peter tells us that 
Baptism saves us by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
This brings us naturally to another aspect of the 
matter, the remarkable way in which Baptism is 
connected in the New Testament with Christ’s 
death and resurrection. 
passage containing the reference to Baptism arises 
out of the consideration of Christ’s unmerited 
sufferings, ‘the just for the unjust,’ and of the 


In 1 Peter the whole — 


new life through death which resulted. He was : 


‘put to death in the flesh but made alive in the 
spirit,’ and we are to ‘arm ourselves with the 
same mind’ (1 P 38 41-6). But in St. Paul the 
reference is more direct. While he finds in baptism 
the pledge of unity,’ in the one faith, owning the 
one Lord (Eph 4°), it is on its connexion with 
Christ’s death that he insists with peculiar emphasis. 
‘Know ye not that all we who were baptized into 
Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We 


were buried thetefore with him through baptism _ 
into death, that like as Christ was raised from the _ 


dead by the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life’ (Ro 6% 4). So in Col 2?2; 
‘ Having been buried with him in baptism, wherein 
ye were also raised with him through faith in the 
working of God, who raised him from the dead.’ 
And this comparison, which might seem strange, 
is explained by the context in Ro 6, where we see 


? It may be worth noting that the word for ‘confess’ here 


is the same as that so often linked with érepwrnfels in the 


papyri in the legal phrase, ‘ Being asked the formal question, 
he assented,’ as noted above. 
3 Compare I Co 12}. 


{ia 


‘ 

og 
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sight of God . 


‘cess, but as ee the death of the old 
self, crucified with Christ, and the ‘putting on of 
- the new man’ to whom ‘Christ is all and in all’ 
{Col 31011), We see how all this fits with the full 
force of Barri~w as meaning literally to overwhelm 
or drown, with the illustrations from startling and 


tragic deliverances in the Old Testament, and with 


_ the primitive Eastern mode of baptism by plunging 
in the rushing flood.1_ And here we may remember 

_ that Christ’s Passion is itself spoken of by Him as 
__ a baptism: ‘TI have a baptism to be baptized with ; 
_and how am I straitened till it be accomplished’ 
“(Lk 12°). We easily accept the ‘metaphor, as 
indeed we speak sometimes of a baptism of fire or 

a baptism of blood ; but is it merely used here as 

it might be used of anything overwhelming, that 
had a religious or moral significance, and from 


«which the sufferer emerged victorious or purified? 


The crisis is there, the tragic catastrophe, the 
_ deliverance from death; but if we follow a hint in 
_ St. Paul’s epistle to Timothy we may find in it a 

still more essential element. Timothy has just 

been reminded that he had ‘confessed the good 
confession in the sight of many witnesses,’ and the 
_ writer proceeds to lay a charge upon him in the 
. and of Christ Jesus who before 


~ LPontius Pilate witnessed the good confession (1 Ti 


612-18) an aspect of His Passion which might not 
- have been so prominent in our minds, but which 
a thus explicitly connects it with that confession, on 
_ our part, of His name, which seems the very pith 
and marrow of the baptismal rite. 

And may not this view of baptism and its 
connexion with Christ’s death and resurrection 
even throw light on that much-disputed passage in 
- it Co 1579: ‘Else what shall they do which are 

baptized for the dead? If the dead are not raised 

at all why are they then baptized for them?’ The 
_ words may remind us in a general way of Isaiah’s 
indignant onnn-bx ovnn sya, ‘On behalf of the 
 living—unto the dead!’ (Is 819) ; but it is not easy 
to get any but a far-fetched explanation, unless we 
understand the reference in ‘the dead’ to be to 

Christ Himself, on the supposition that He is dead 

‘and not risen. ‘To be baptized for the dead’ will 
__ then mean ‘to be baptized- for one who is, on this 


1 We may compare what John says about baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire (Mt 312: #2 and parallels), and again 
the reference to baptism with the Holy Ghost, —of His descent 


_ with overwhelming power on the Day of Pentecost (Ac 1°). 


paralytic (Mt 98) we read that the multitudes ‘ were 


showing, dead.’ If we remember how closely St. 
Paul connects baptism with His death and re- 
surrection, this reference seems in many ways the - 
simplest and most natural. If Christ has not been — 
raised from the dead, those who have been baptized 
into His name have been baptized into a death © 
which has in it no promise of life. The use of the 
plural—the class for the individual representative : 
of the class—is surely not unnatural in a passage 
where the gist of the argument has been that ‘if 
there is no resurrection of ¢he dead neither hath 
Christ been raised,’ ‘Christ . . . whom he raised 
not up, if so be that ¢#e dead are not raised,’ ‘if the 
dead are not raised neither hath Christ been raised’ 
(vv.18-16), And as what is true universally of the 
class is true of the individual member, so the case _ 
of the member is a case of the class to which he 
belongs. Such a use of a general term where the — 
reference is particular does not much trouble us 
elsewhere. In the account of the healing of the 


afraid, and glorified God, who had given such powe 
unto men’ (rév Sdvta ééovatay rovadrny tots dvOpe: 
noe) where it was only in the person of one tha 

‘men’ had received it. Another instance may t ay 
given from the Old Testament; perhaps it is a 
Hebrew trait thus to Hele the individual i in the 
class. We read (Gn 21), ‘Who would: have said 
unto Abraham that Sarah should give children 
suck’ (47% O32 npn), while the whole emphasis 
of the story is on there being only one such child. 
The real impediment to the acceptance of this — 
suggestion seems to be the preposition trép. — If it 
were asked what use there was in being baptized ~ 
into the name of the dead, the plural would not 
trouble us, and we might feel that a reason for the _ 
vaguer phrase could be found in a shrinking from 
speaking directly of Christ as dead, for purposes of 
argument. What pulls us up is that we are not so 
used to think of being baptized for. Christ. We 
think of baptism as a rite performed (by someone) 
for the benefit of the baptized person, to bring him 
into a covenant relation with God, or to bring him 
God’s grace and forgiveness. But if it primarily — 
involves the confession of Christ’s name, the en- 
listment in His service, being baptized for Him is 
equivalent to being admitted into service for Him,? 
and we can take St. Paul’s sentence in the way 
proposed without any feeling of harshness. 

2 In Ph 1” belief in Christ as well as suffering for Him is 
thought of as being vrép Xpiorod. 
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But be that as it may,—whatever be thought of 


the interpretation of this particular passage, the 
idea on which, it is based is simply that to which 
everything has pointed, that in baptism it is the 


answer of a loyal heart which is the secret of its » 


saving grace, as we are taught by St. Peter; the 
confession, with the mouth, of Jesus as Lord, 
which brings salvation, in the language of St. 
Paul. We have already seen how much in the 
baptismal service bears out this point of view, 
with its emphasis on the position of the baptized 
as Christ’s faithful soldier and servant. In the 
final exhortation too we are reminded that 


‘Baptism doth represent unto us our profession.’ 


And all would admit that there are conditions on 
man’s part which, must be fulfilled. Yet the pre- 
valence of the baptism of unconscious infarits,! 
even though they make protestation by their 
‘sureties,’ and still more the fact that baptism is so 


. often administered in a semi-private manner and is 


not in any real sense a confession before the 


_ assembled congregation, as it is meant to be, tends 


(o make people’s thoughts drift in unfortunate 
directions. Questions are often raised as to what 


constitutes valid baptism, what are the benefits of 


baptism, what is given in baptism, and why the 


grace of God is secured by the administration of 


a ceremonial rite. Such puzzles disappear when it 


Is realized that the rite is but the formal acknow- 


ledgment and acceptance by the Church, the seal 
set by Christ’s ordinance, to that true confession 
of His name, on which its spiritual significance 
depends. Not that this in any way minimizes the 
part of divine grace and its regenerating power, 
rather the other way ; but it is divine grace meeting 
a real spiritual effort, not as it were drawn from’ 
heaven by a ceremonial act. -The outward observ- 


ance, it is true, was ordained by Christ Himself ; but. 
the part it plays is like that of the formal setting of : 


the seal to a document, which is the crowning legal 
attestation of a transaction which derives all its real 


1 This of course makes it necessary that the complete idea 
of baptism can only be realized as supplemented by confirma- 
tion, when years of discretion are reached. 


validity from the contract, the payment, etc., which 
have been already made. To paraphrase St. Paul’s 
words with respect to the rite of admission to the 
old covenant (Ro 41) baptism is the outward sign, 
the seal, of the righteousness of the faith which the 
faithful receiver had when yet unbaptized. We 
may learn something even from the words of 
Josephus already quoted, where he tells us that 
John urged baptism only for those whose souls had 
been already cleansed. 


We have reviewed the history of baptist linthe 


New Testament and tried to see what light a com- 
prehensive survey may throw on various difficult 
passages; but it if not merely a question of 
exegesis, nor chiefly a matter of theological, or 
archeological, or philological interest, but one of 
living reality. We hear a great deal nowadays of 
the readjustment of values, in accordance with the 
real bearing of things on human. life and conduct... 
It is of at least equal importance to recover the true - 
values of those permanent things which need:no 
transvaluation, but of which the true values become 
obscured by a crust of insincerity or blind tradi- 
tionalism. The power of the Church in the world 
largely depends on its being clear what admission 
to Christian membership really involves. The 
prevalence of traditional membership or nominal 
adherence, which may mean anything or nothing, 
is a terrible weakening of this power. To a large 
extent this is unavoidable. Christ Himself has 
warned us that in His Church there will always be 
wheat and tares,and that no one must think to 
root out the tares, lest he root up also the wheat 
with them; but at least we can see to it that the 
meaning of admission to Christ’s Church, in all its 
reality and power, is kept before the eyes of men, as 
involving essentially the public confession of His 
name,—enlistment in the service of a living Christ. 
1 The discussion began with the general consideration of 
the term ‘Sacraments’ as applied to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper in the Catechism. Something might have been said 
of the application of the term to the latter, but the considera- 
tion of baptism has been sufficient by itself to form a rounded 


whole. To introduce other questions might only confuse 
the issue. 
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* Now Barzillai was a very aged man, even fourscore ; years 


old.’—2 Sam 19°. 

‘The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.’ —Pr 16%), 
THERE was a favourite saying of Ptolemy the 
astronomer which Bacon thus quotes in Latin and 
Matthew Arnold in English: Quam fini appro- 


\ pinguas, bonum cum augmento operare— ‘As you 


draw near.to your latter end, redouble your efforts 
to do good.’ 
It is surely a fitting quotation with which to open 
a study of Barzillai the Gileadite, for in him we 
see a grand fulfilment of the precept. He was 
one whose sympathies seemed to keep alive, if not 
-to grow, as years advanced. Long before St. 
_ Peter wrote his Epistles, Barzillai had been taught 
‘by the one Master to ‘put away all wickedness, 
and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and evil- 
_ speakings’; and he had adopted St. Paul’s rule for 
rich men, ‘that they do good, that they be rich 
‘In good works, that pie) be seo to distribute, 
willing to communicate.’ 


x 


iff 
A HIGHLAND CHIEF. 


“The few verses in the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth chapters of Second Samuel tell a beautiful 
little story. It is of the kind that, although read a 
thousand times, never grows old. David had been 
chased about by a most cruel disloyalty. and unfilial 
_ ingratitude and rebellion; things had indeed gone 
very hardly with him. 
He and his companions had taken refuge in the 
strong fortress at Mahanaim in Barzillai’s country. 
Owing to their hurried flight, the fugitives were 
wanting in almost all the necessaries of life, and 
they could hardly fail also to have been a little 
apprehensive of the kind of welcome the Gileadites 
would extend to them. But if so, their fears were 
soon set at rest. Three of the richest and most 
influential men in the district at once came to 
their aid—Shobi the son of Nahash, and Machir 
the son of Ammiel, and Barzillai the Gileadite of 
Rogelim. They brought beds, and cups, and 
wheat, and barley, and honey, and butter, and 


~ 


In (Be Study. 


sheep—all, in fact, that was needed—for David, 
and for the people that were with him: for they 
said, ‘The people is hungry, and weary, and thirsty, 
in the wilderness’ (2 Sam 172°), 

1. Of Shobi and Machir we already know a very 
little; but of Barzillai’s previous history we know 
next to nothing. We are not even told where 
exactly Rogelim was. But the few facts stated 
with regard to him are suggestive. In 193! we 
read that ‘ Barzillai'the Gileadite came down from 
Rogelim,’ and conclude that Rogelim was among 
the mountains of Gilead. Again in v.22 we are 
told that he was ‘a very great man.’ Barzillat 
enjoyed the ‘blessing of the Old Testament’ — 
prosperity ; and dwelling as he did among the hills, 
his qnly occupation and main way of ae os 
rich must have been as a farmer. AC 

He was rich apparently both in flocks and in 
servants, a kind of chief or sheikh, not only with a. 
large establishment of his own, but enjoying thes” 
respect, and in some degree able to command the . 
services, of many of the humble people around 
him. ° 


Sheikh Fareij spent the evening in our tent, and greatly 
interested us by his dignified manner and intelligence, and 
by a certain air of sadness that pervaded his whole conversa- 
tion and deportment. He lamented that the ancient, 
generous customs of the Bedawin were being corrupted by 
Turkish oppression. They now robbed one another, and 
even murder is often added ‘to plunder. ‘I ‘myself,’ he 
added, ‘live day by day by the life of this good sword,” 
striking his hand fiercely upon the formidable tool at his side. 
He admitted that, without my guide from the emeer, I could 
not have reached his tent in safety ; and that without similar 
assistance from himself, I should not be able to proceed on 
the morrow round the eastern shore of the lake. Of the ~ 
truth of this I had certain and rather startling evidence 
next morning ; for I found myself suddenly confronted by 
a troop of the most savage Bedawin I ever encountered, 
and they made no secret of the fact that they were 


‘restrained from plundering us solely by the guard from. 


Sheikh Fareij.? 


2. Barzillai was a man of courageous loyalty. His 
name signifies a man of iron. Such indeed he was. 
No lath painted to look like iron was he, but a « 
veritable man of iron. He stood like a tower of 
strength foursquare to all the winds that blew. 
And the winds were very tempestuous. 

1W.M. Thomson, 7he Land and the Book, 353. 
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It was dangerous just then to associate oneself 
publicly with King David, to help or succour him 
and his retinue. Cautious people were specially 
cautious. The sitters on the fence were numerous. 
Trimmers abounded as they are wont to abound 
in danger’s hour. Those whose eye was ever for 
self-interest hesitated and indeed declined to rally 
to David and his forlorn band. ; 

But what did Barzillai do? He with a faithful 
few like minded left all ‘ prudential’ considera- 
tions to take care of themselves, and forth he fared 
from his castle at Rogelim to David’s headquarters 
at Mahanaim. 

Living as. he did in a sequestered part. of the 
country, there was no call on him to declare 
himself at that particular moment ; and if Absalom 
got the upper hand, he would be sure to punish 
severely those who had been active on his father’s 
side, But none of these things moved Barzillai. 
He was no sunshine courtier, willing to enjoy the 
good things of the court in days of prosperity, but 
ready in darker days to run off and leave his 
friends in the midst of danger. He was one of 
those true men that are ready to risk their all in 
the cause of loyalty when persuaded that it is the 
cause of truth and right. | 


Jaures was a patriot in the highest and purest sense of the 
word, He loved France with the Hebrew prophet’s love of 
Israel, he loved her with an iitensity of which the ordinary 
patriot is incapable. He could ‘ easily scorn delights and 
live laborious days’ for her welfare. He had a vision of her 
glorious destiny in which he really believed as few men 
believe in anything, and love of one’s country was in his eyes 
a natural, a healthy, and a fundamental instinct. 


3. Barzillai was ready not only to risk all but to 
lose all, if necessary, in a cause which appeared 
so obviously to be Divine, all the more-because he 
saw what a blessing David had been to the country. 
Why, he had actually made the kingdom. Not 

only had he expelled all its internal foes, but he 
had cowed those troublesome neighbours that were 
constantly pouncing upon the tribes, and especially 
the tribes situated-in Gilead and Bashan. More- 
over, he had given unity and stability to all the 
internal arrangements of the kingdom. What a 
grand capital he had made for it at Jerusalem. 
He had planted the ark on the strongest citadel of 
the country, safe from every invading foe. He 
had perfected the arrangements for the service of 
the Levites, what a delightful service of song he 
1 Margaret Pease, Jean _Jaurés, 126, 


Barzillai’s loyalty to such a high pitch. aS 

Let Christian men lay it on their consciences to 
pay regard to the claims under which they lie to 
serve their country. Whether it be in the way of 
serving on some public board, or fighting against 
some national vice, or advancing some great public 
interest, let it be considered even by busy men 
that their country and, we must add, their Church 
have true claims upon them. Even heathen and 
unbelievers have said, ‘It is sweet and glorious to 
die for one’s country.’ 
when in a Christian community men are so sunk 
in indolence and selfishness that they will not stir 
a finger on its behalf. . 


The greatest service rendered by Young Italy was through 
its martyrs. In one city after another, men mounted the 


scaffold in-behalf of their country which was to be, and that 


scaffold became a shrine of patriotism. Hundreds of en- 
thusiasts languished in prisons, but not forgotten. Thejr 
sacrifice stimulated the zeal of their comrades and attracted 


had instituted, and ‘what Seautiha songs he ad 4 
composed for the use of the sanctuary. Doubtless — 
it was considerations of this kind that roused. 


It is a poor state of things _ 


4 


the attention, if not the sympathy, of the timid or torpid © 


public. The smug conservative might feel inclined to exclaim, 
“Poor fool! Another of Mazzini’s dupes !’ but he could not 
dismiss the fact of the ‘poor fool’s’ devotion, nor could he 
deny that under the magic of Mazzini’s evangel Italy had 
become a cause for which Italians cheerfully risked fortune, 
home and life. The dumb populace that watched a handful 
of zealots being led to execution or a coffle of heavily chained 
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victims being driven like beasts to the galleys, could not fail : 


to be impressed.” 
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A Kine’s OFFER. 


1. With the death of its leader, the rebellion 


against David may be said to have ended, but to 
the sorrow-stricken father victory at such a price 


seemed an almost greater calamity than defeat 


would have been. It needed the remonstrances 
of Joab to rouse him from his grief and lead him 
toethink of his duty to his people. On the home- 
ward journey David followed the same route as 
that by which.a little while before he had fled, and 
on the bank of the Jordan he had his final parting 
with Barzillai. The loyal chieftain, notwithstanding 
his eighty years, had come all the way from his 


upland farm to bid farewell to his king, and see | 


him safely over Jordan. 
the old man’s devotion, and remembered his former 
1'W. R. Thayer, The Life and Times of Cavour, i. 241. 


And as David remarked 


more closely to his person. | 


_ the material supplies. 


_ grey hairs, if nothing else, stood in the way. 
_ long have I to live,’ he answered, ‘that I should 
_ go up with the king unto Jerusalem?’ Oza) eee 
~ am too old, that is, for such a life as-would there 
_ be expected of me. 

‘conduct such as mine meet with so great a reward? 


~ life. 
_ fit into it. 
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e wish seized im to attach him still 
‘Come thou over with 
he said, ‘and I will feed thee with me in 


Teale ’ (2 Sam 1082). 
Barzillai had been helpful to David in his trials* 


and triumphs; but it was not the mere food 
(178: 2°) which he, with others, brought that gave 


strength to David’s heart and raised his hope in 


God. The hoary head, crowned with the glory of 
true goodness, had been more to David than all 
To have the friendship and 
the kindly attentions of a venerable man of God 
was to the king a real spring of new life and vigour. 


The vain and trifling young man might go off to 
_ take sides with rebellion, but age, with its wisdom, 
its deep experience, its large-heartedness and settled 
piety, was with him. As cold water to a thirsty 
soul was the loyalty and affection of so honoured 
a man. 
the: favour and sympathy of men who have had 
large experience in life, and have won for them- 
selves imperishable honours ; 
infirmities of age may seem to set a narrow limit 
to the usefulness of the aged, yet their moral power 
is very great. 
and pervading. The tone they impart to home 
~ affects the world outside, and their known interest 
in Christ’s servants and the work they are doing is 
' power and cheer to many a heart. 


It is a blessing and real help to have 


and, though the 


Their influence is quiet, but real 


Barzillai had seen enough of David to know that 


"what the king said he meant, and that if he chose 
' to go with him, honour and position awaited him 


But he would not be moved. His 
‘How 


at the court. 


And, after all, why should 


No! let me go a little way over Jordan with the 


_ king, and then, ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn 


back again, that I may die in mine own city, and 
be buried by the grave of my father and of my 
mother.’ 

- Barzillai knew that David’s court was no place 


for him; he had been bred on the mountains of 


Gilead, ee his habits suited only a simple country 
The court might be better, but he could not 
But there was his boy Chimham— 
‘Behold thy servant Chimham’; ‘let him go over 


_ with my lord the king; and do to him what shall 


| seem nook unto thee (v.87), With a pica so ex- — 


went on with him’ (vy. 40), 


pressed David could not but acquiesce; ‘The 
king kissed Barzillai, and blessed him; and he 
returned unto his own place... and Chimham _ 


The late Dr. Husband of Dunfermline called on a friend 5 
when he was preparing to set out on a short j journey, and was. — 
beginning to ask him some cea as to the place’ grace 
held in the Divine economy. ‘Come away wi’ me, and. Vi 
expound that ; but when I’m speaking, look you after my - 
feet.” They got upon a rough bit of common, and the € eager 
and full-minded old man was in the midst of his unfolding — 
the Divine scheme, and his student was drinking in his — 
words, and forgetting 42s part of the bargain. His master 
stumbled and fell, and getting up, somewhat sharply said, — 
“James, the grace 0’ God can do much, but it canna gi’ea — 
man common sense’ ; which is as good theology as sense.? 


2. Chimham took his father’s place, and, with — 
his descendants, long remained in Western Pales- 
tine, a witness of the loyalty of the Eastern tribes. _ 

David and Barzillai never met again on earth. 
Before David had finished his career, the venerable — 
man had passed away to his blessed reward. _ 
But it could not but be, as was evident from his. 
charge to Solomon, that throughout his life David — 
cherished the memory of the good old man, and — 
found amid the cares and sorrows of life much 
comfort therein. The vision of that bent form,. 
laden with precious fruits of a long and godly — 
experience, bending before him and bidding him 
God-speed in his high vocation, would often rise 
up and again cheer his spirit. 


The heart well purged by humility is So deeply conscious. 
of its unworthiness, that to receive acts of kindness always. 


excites some emotion of gratitude, of shame, of surprise, or — 
all three together—of gratitude for the benefit, of shame upon. 
thinking how ill it is deserved, of surprise that our brethren: — 

should bestow upon us what we so little merit.? : 


Dean Stanley in his History of the Jewish Church says. Ss 


that ‘four miles out of Jerusalem, under the King’s own — 
patronage, a celebrated caravanserai for travellers into Egypt 
—the first halting-place on their route—was founded by , 


Chimham, son of Barzillai, on the property granted to him. 


by David out of the paternal patrimony of Bethlehem. The: 
caravanserai remained with Chimham’s name for at least four- 
centuries, and, according to the immovable usages of the : 
East, it probably was the same which, at the time of the 


Christian era, furnished shelter for two travellers with their: 


infant Child, when ‘‘there was no room in ee inn,” 
when they, too from that spot fled into Beye 


and: — 


1jJ. Brown, Rab and his Fr sade li. 69. 

2D, C, Lathbury, Correspondence on Church and Religion 
of William Ewart Gladstone, ii. 159. 

3A, P. Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish: — 
Church, ii. 154. ; 
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A BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE. 


1. Barzillai- contemplated his death. ‘That I 
may die in mine own city, and be buried by the 
grave of my father and of my mother,’ is the 
pathetic desire he expresses to David (2 Sam 19%"), 

He understood what was suitable for old age. 
Many a man, and woman too, perhaps, even of 


’ Barzillai’s years, would have jumped at King 


David’s offer, and rejoiced to share the dazzling 
honours of a court, and would have affected 
youthful feelings and habits in order to enjoy the 


exhilaration and the excitement of a courtier’s life. 


In Barzillai’s choice, we see the predominance of 
a sanctified common sense, alive to the proprieties 
of things, and able to see how the enjoyment 


- most suitable to an advanced period of life might. | 
It was not by aping youth or’ 


best be had. 
grasping pleasures for which the relish had gone. 
Some may think this a painful view of old age.. Is 


‘it so that as years multiply the taste for youthful 
_ enjoyments passes away, and one must resign one- 


self to the thought that life itself is near its end? 
Undoubtedly it is. But even a heathen could 
show that this is by no means an evil. 

*Tt is not for an old man like me to go up to Jerusalem,’ 
Dr. Whyte makes Barzillai say in his Bzble Characters. 
«My time is past to be eating and drinking as they will eat 
and drink in Jerusalem when God sends back their king to 
his people. I would be a burden to myself and to the 
king’s servants. I shall need all my time ; for I am four- 
score years old this day, and how shall I go up with the king 
to Jerusalem?’ *» ‘Who can help loving the octogenarian 
Barzillai?’ adds Dr. Whyte, ‘with his ‘‘courtesy in con- 
versation,” and when, like Pompey in Plutarch, he ‘ gave 
without disdain, and took with great honour.” ’! 


2. Though we are never distinctly told so, we 
cannot doubt that Barzillai was a religious man. 
And as it was in gratitude to God for all that He 
had done to him that he first showed kindness to 
God’s anointed, so it was in the same humble and 
trusting spirit that he accepted old age, and all 
that it involved when it came. That is by no 
means always the case. Are there not some who, 
as they look forward to the time of old age, if God 
should ever permit them to see it, do so with a 
certain amount of dread? They think only of 
what they will be called upon to abandon—the 


1A, Whyte, Bzble Characters: Ahithophel to Nehemiah, | 


40, 
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duties they must give up, the pleasures, so dear to- — 
them now, they must forgo. But to Barzillai, the — 


presence of such disabilities brought, as we have 
seen, no disquieting thoughts. He could relin- 
quish, without a sigh, what he was no longer fitted 
to enjoy. He desired nothing but to end his days 
peacefully in his appointed lot. Enough for him 
that the God who had been with him all his life 
long was with him still. 


Titus was instructed to exhort the aged men of Crete to 
be ‘sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, in charity, in 
patience.’ It is a grievous thing to see grey hairs dis- 
honoured. It is a humiliating sight when Noah excites 
either the shame or the derision of his sons. But ‘the hoary 
head is‘a crown of glory, if-it be found in the way of 
righteousness.’ But what of those who dishonour God, and 
their own grey ‘hairs, and the Church of Christ by stormy 
tempers, profane tongues, drunken orgies, and disorderly 
lives ? 
their assembly, mine honour,,be not thou united !’? 


To-day, my friend is seventy-five ; 
He tells his tale with no regret; 
His brave old eyes are steadfast yet, 
His heart the lightest heart alive. 


He sees behind him green and wide 
The pathway of his pilgrim years ; 
He sees the shore, and dreadless hears 
The whisper of the creeping tide. 


x 


For out of all his days, not one 
Has passed and left its unlaid ghost 
To seek a light for ever lost, © 
Or’wail a deed for ever done. 


So for reward of life-long truth 
He lives again, as good men can, 
Redoubling his allotted span 

With memories of a stainless youth.3 
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- seen it in Agra, and I’ve seen it in Bombay.’ 
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answered the convert. 
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MirginiBus Muerisque. 
is 
June. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE LEAVES. 
- All the trees of the field shall clap their hands.’—Is 5572. 


1. Boys and girls who are well are nearly always 
happy. They feel that it is a good thing to be 
alive. But of course doing what is wrong spoils 
everything. A Hindu trader in India said to a 


- convert, ‘What medicine do you put on your face 


to make it shine so?’ ‘I~ put nothing on,’ 
‘What do you put on?’ 
‘Nothing ; I don’t put anything 
‘Yes, you do, all you Christians do. I’ve 
The 
‘Yes, Dll tell you the 


That 


was again asked. 
on.’ 


medicine. It is Having a happy heart.’ 


happy heart, boys and girls, is a thing that never 


| in this leafy month of June. 


goes with doing mean actions.’ You yourselves 


_ know _that. 


There should be much to make everyone happy 
A blind girl used to 
be taken to walk in a* wood near her own home, 


’ and she told me how she loved that wood in the 


_ she did not see it. 


sound of the leaves. 


sunny summer days. She felt the sun although 
‘Sometimes Jennie comes with 
me,’ she said, mentioning another blind friend, 
‘then we sit underneath a tree and listen to the 
Sometimes we try to guess 


the names of the different trees.’ ‘They do clap 


their hands for us,’ she added. 


2. The chapter in Isaiah from which your text 
is taken is a very beautiful one. It is part of a 
great poem; and, as with other great poems, even 
when one does not understand every word of it a 
good reader can make this one. seem like a piece 
‘of music. What is it all-about, do you think? 
Just getting happiness from the things that God 
gives us for nothing— without money, and without 


_ price,’ like the music of the leaves on a June day, 


or the happiness that the Indian found from 
having formed a friendship with God. 
I wonder how the people to whom it was first 
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whom were careless. 
of war, and had been exiled from their homes. 


You boys and girls have learned to think affection- 2 


They were men and 
women some of whom were sad, and others of _ 
They were really prisoners — 


ately of prisoners of war, have you not? Far away 
from their beloved country, in the great and busy 


city of Babylon, the-sad ones remembered the old — 2 


days, and the old home. Just as it is with our 
exiles those of long ago often longed to be back 


within sight of their own Jerusalem. Semen 


their conquerors would say, ‘Give us a song.’ 

‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion. But their 
hearts were too sad for singing : you may know 
what it is to be told to sing when something is 
bringing a lump into your throat. 


The others, the busy and careless ones, were — 


the boys and girls who had been born in exile, 
and who had grown to be men and women in — 


Babylon. To them, Babylon had, in a sense, 
become a-home. 


As with the people of Alsace — 


and Lorraine, the language of the country had ae 


become their language, and the ways of the great 
city had become their ways. They had learned 


to make money ; some of them had become very 
wealthy indeed. So you see it was natural for — 


them not to have the feeling of hatred towards 
their conquerors that the older generation had. 


They drank of the streams of Babylon and forgot — 
But I like to think of the little 


about Zion. 
remnant who could remember the time when their 
old home meant a place where God was master, 
and when doing His will was the great ambition of 
their lives. 


3. At last, after many years, these exiles were 


to be allowed to return to Jerusalem, and you can 


understand how it was that they were not all a 
The money-makers did”. 


enthusiastic about going. 
not want to leave Babylon, and the spirit of the 
fathers and mothers was broken. 


re 


Isaiah’s message was meant for both. There _ 


was an air of June about it. He did not scold 
the money-makers. He tried 
thoughts to higher things: the mountains, the 
hills, and the beauty of summer when the leaves 
of the trees seem to clap their hands with joy. 


Wasn’t he a wise old prophet when he thus began 


to turn their | 


his message to the workers who had become — 


sordid in their efforts to get gain: ‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 


hath no money ; come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, © 
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price’? ” 


4. Boys and girls, God’s best blessings can be 


had without money and without price. Well do 
your exiled fathers and brothers know that. They 
cannot buy a sight of their native hills or a whiff 
of the sea air they love so well. But they know 
that nothing can separate them from your love or 
the love of the Great Father. 

The trees of June bring us a message of God’s 
love. How can we hear it? By having a clean 
heart. That is got by making Jesus Christ our 
Friend ; no evil can dwell where He is. 

‘Isaiah wanted to encourage the Israelites to 
return to their native land when he spoke of the 
beauty of God’s earth, and how even the trees 
would cheer them on their way. Already God is 
saying to you boys and girls, ‘I have a great work 
for you to do in this world; make up your minds 
to get ready for it. It may be harder work than 
your grandfathers ever had to do, but though in 
the meantime there is much sorrow in the world, 
God’s sun still shines, and the leaves of the trees 
clap their hands as they did when they cheered on 
the captive Israelites to Jerusalem,’ 


But when the summer-time is here I love another book, 

Not told upon a printed page, but gurgled by a brook, 

And whispered by the eager pines, and thundered by the 
sea, 

And gossiped in a dialect by every passing bee. 

There is no story in the world which I have ever seen 

To equal Nature’s volume, where the leaves are all of 
green. 


The book is ever open at the most exciting page, 

To suit the reader old or young, of any taste and age; 
The pictures are in colours fair, the plot is ever new— 
However wild or wonderful, you know it all is true. 


__ The book will last a lifetime long, and best of all, my 


friend, 


Each summer ’tis ‘continued,’ and it never has an end !2 


IL. 


The Trifles that Count. 
‘Who hath despised the day of small things.’—Zec 41. 


To-day I want to tell you two stories. The 
_ first story is about a weed, and the second is about 
a flower. 

1. Did you ever hear of the Khaki Weed? It 
is a great pest in some parts of South Africa. 
And how do you think it came by its strange 

1 A, F. Brown, in A Garland of Verse, 198. 
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Sine? Well, ite was caer the. Khaki Weed 4 
because it was brought to South Africa at the time =7 
of the South African War. Before that time the 
weed was unknown in that country, but during the 
war great quantities of forage were brought from 
the Argentine, and among the forage were some 
seeds of this weed. Wherever the forage was. 
unloaded the seeds blew about; and some of them 
liked the new ground and took root. 

That was the beginning of it, but by no means 
the end. For the plant is one of_those that 
stretch along the ground, and wherever a seed 
took root and grew the plant crept a little farther 
every day. Nowadays the weed has overgrown 
whole districts and has become such a nuisance 
that the farmers are ordered, to destroy it. And | 
all because of a few mischievous seeds that were « 
blown about. . 

2. The second story is about a flower. So far 
as I know it never was more than one little flower. 
It didn’t spread like the Khaki Weed, and yet it 
did a tremendous lot of good all by itself. 

It grew more than a hundred years ago, in the 
days when Napoleon Bonaparte was Emperor of 
France. : . 

There were many men in France then who did 
not agree with the Emperor or approve of his / 
conduct, and some of these men Napoleon threw 
into prison. Among them was a wise scholar 
called Charney. — 

Now. Charney was a clever man, but he had 
made one big mistake. He had given up believ- 
ing in God. He had been so long in prison that 
he thought God had forgotten him, as the Emperor 
had, and that He no longer cared for him. So 
he wrote on the wall of his cell, ‘All things come 
by chance.’ He was so unhappy that he did not 
believe there was a God who watched over and 
cared for His creatures here below. | 

But one day when Charney was pacing up and 
down his cell he saw a tiny green blade trying to 
push its way through the hard ground quite near _ 
the wall. It was atiny plant. How it came there ; 
I don’t know. Perhaps God just sent it. The 
prisoner became interested in the little plant. It. 
was the only living thing in the cell besides 
himself, and it became his friend and teacher. — 
Day by day he- watered it, and tended it, and: - 
watched it growing. ” 

By and by a bud came on the plant, and 
presently the bud opened into a flower—a beautiful E. 
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- white fringe fond the a Pe 
_ Then Charney began to wonder and to think, 


_ He thought that if God could take so much care” 


and trouble about a little prison flower, surely He 
must care for him. So he rubbed out the words 
he had written on the wall—‘ All things come by 
chance’—and in their place he wrote, ‘He who 
made all things is God.’ : ( 

Now in that great prison there was another 
_ prisoner whose little daughter used to visit him. 
_ And this little girl became acquainted with 
Charney. She found out about the flower and 
about Charney’s love for it, and after that she often 
came to see it and the man who had befriended it. 

. One day she told the story of the flower~ to 
the jailer’s wife, and the tale went from 6ne to 
the other until at last it reached the ears of the 
beautiful Empress Josephirie, Napoleon’s wife. 
The Empress: was very much interested. She was 
~ sure that a man who could care so much for a 
little flower could not have done anything very 
_ bad, and she persuaded her husband to set 

Gharney free. 
~~ So at last Charney received his liberty. When 
he left the prison he took with him the little plant 
that had procured his release and, better still, had 
_ taught him to love and to trust God. And he 
_ planted it in his own garden and tended it ever 
after with the greatest love and care. 

3. Now I don’t need to say much about these 
two stories, but perhaps you have noticed that, 

‘each in its own ways they tell us very much the 
- same thing—not to despise little things. 

(1) Don’t despise the little bad things.—They 
have a tremendous power forevil. Don’t think it 
doesn’t matter if you are just a little cross, just a 
little’selfish, just a little mean, just a little untruthful 
or dishonest. Nobody ever started by being a 


big bit of any of them. ‘These faults grow and ° 


_ spread like the Khaki Weed, and if we let them get 
big and strong it is almost impossible to root them 
out. The only safe way is to pluck them up when 
they are seedlings. 

(2) And don’t despise the little good things.— 
They have a tremendous power for good. 

God takes as much trouble to make a speck of 
dust as to make a universe, and Jesus taught men 
the value of small things—a mustard seed, a grain 
of corn, a lily, a sparrow, a little child. 

Take trouble to do the little things well even 
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though it is only running an errand, or writing a page’ 
in a copy-book. Once ‘a boy at Rugby thought it. 
did not matter how he wrote. Many men of genius, — 
he said, wrote badly. And when he grew up he 
became an officer in the British Army and went. 
out to fight in the Crimea. One day he copied an ~ 
order so badly that it could not be properly read 
and was incorrectly given, and, as a result, many 
lives were lost. 


(3) Once more, don’t despise the little oppdhe 


tunities of being kind and doing good. Don’t wait 
for the big ones to come along. Seize the small 
ones. Perhaps the big ones may never come your 
way, but the small ones may have big results, 

Remember the little prison flower. You can never — 


_tell where a good deed may end. You can never 


tell what a lot of good you may accomplish just by — 
doing your duty and being helpful and loving. 
Do what you can, being what you are; i 
Shine like a glow-worm, if you cannot like a star, 


Work like a pulley, if you cannot be a crane, 
Be a wheel greaser, if you cannot drive. the train. 


Ill. 
se . Pleasant Words. 


: ¥ 
‘ Pleasant words are as an honeycomb.’—Pr 1674. 


If King Solomon had lived in our day perhaps . 


he would have written, ‘Pleasant words are like 
sugar, sweet and wholesome,’ for that is what he 
means in our text. But there was neither cane 
sugar nor beet sugar in Solomon’s time, and any — 
sweets he had were made with honey; so when he 
wanted to describe something sweet and good at: 
the same time he compared it to the honey in the 
honeycomb. 

. Now, none of us is as wise as Silvan but we: 
are like him in this, that we love to hear pleasant 
words. 
to us. For instance, we like to know that we havé 
done any piece of work well. If some one says of 
it, ‘That’s exceedingly good!’ we feel that all the 
trouble we have taken is worth while. The kind 
“ pays us for our labour. 

. But there are pleasant words and pleasant _ 
pons 
is the wrong kind—the pretence kind, the kind 
that we call ‘flattering.’ Flattering words may 
sound all right, but we know they are false beneath. 
They are like poison hid in jam. The person 
who flatters you usually does it for a purpose, and 


We like when people say pleasant things ES 


The first kind we are going to speak about 


aes 
+ 
; 
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a Saucer of meal ?’ 


2 ; 
_ when a little voice inside tells you that what he 


_ had been set out for the chickens. 


words? for there are many right kinds. 


_ politeness is unnecessary. 
_ positively avoid it, as something that is affected, 
‘, something that is good enough for 
certainly not for them. 

‘me,’ and ‘I beg your pardon,’ and ‘I’m so sorry,’ 
- and even ‘ Please’ and ‘ Thank you,’ and they stick 
in grunts instead. Now, grunts are very well for - 
a certain animal whose native language, so to 


says is untrue, beware! ~ 


A flatterer is like the toad who pretended to be a 
_ saucer of meal. 


He was a very cunning specimen 
—that toad. He lived in a farmyard near the 


- chicken-coops, and he noticed that the flies which 
_._ were his favourite food came in the evening to get 


supper from the saucers ‘of meal and water which 
‘Aha !’ thought 
the wily old boy, ‘why shouldn’t I pretend to be 


the saucers, and rolled himself over and over in 


the meal, till he looked so mealy that you couldn’t 
tell where the meal ended and the toad began. 


Then he lay very still and waited. By and by the 
first fly arrived; he was followed by two or three, _ 


and they were followed by still others, and soon 
_ the pretence saucer of meal was covered with flies, 
But alas! for any silly fly who ventured too near 
~ the toad’s mouth. Out popped Mr. Toad’s tongue, 
and that poor fly disappeared for ever. 


The words 
of a flatterer may seem innocent and mealy, but 


take care! there’s danger beneath. - 


2. But what about the right kinds of pleasant 
(x) Well, 
the commonest kind, and perhaps for that reason 
the kind that boys and girls think least about, is 
the polite kind. It is rather remarkable that there 
are lots of young people who seem to feel that 
More than that, they 


‘softies,’ but 
So they drop out ‘ Excuse 


speak, is a grunt, only he spells it ‘grumph.’ He 


_» is a very good animal in his way, but we should 


never dream of asking him into our house or 
inviting him to sit down at our table. He and his 
gtumphs would be quite out of place there. And 
so are your grunts, boys and girls. Leave them 
to the poor beast they belong to, and use your own 


_ language. 


(2) I think that the second kind of pleasant 
words is the &zud kind. If we could read Hebrew 
we should find that the word King Solomon used 
for ‘pleasant’ meant ‘love-breathing.’ That is 
just what kind words do—they breathe love: If 
you want to make friends with anybody, how do 


So he hopped along to one of» 


you set about it? Do you She flew every 


‘they speak to you? Do you take no interest 


what they are doing, or throw cold water on all 
their plans? Of course not! 
than that. 


( You know better 
You listen eagerly to what they have — 


to say, and you try to be keen on what they are — 


keen on, 


If they are in a difficulty you tryto help 


them out of it; and if you can’t get-them out of it _ 
you say how vad you are, and that alone helps — 


noend. If you want to have a_friend and bea 


friend your words must be kind words. 


You have. 


only to look around you to see that this is true. — 
Look at the boy who prides himself on squashing — 


other fellows ! 


He’ll soon be left with nobody to 


squash. Look at the girl with the nippy tongue! 


She can nip away if she likes, but nobody will 
want to come within yards of her. 


(3) The third kind of pleasant words we may 4 
call the wholesome kind. These are the words that — 3 
are not only good to hear but help us to be better 


and do better. If you are feeling in despair about 


your work or anything else, and things are looking ~ 


‘blue,’ you know how tremendously it bucks you ~ 


up if somebody gives you a word of praise. Why! 
you forget the blueness all in a minute. 


of looking blue everything suddenly looks rose- 


coloured, and you go ahead double speed because — 


of that little word of encouragement. There are 


people in this world. who don’t require ‘a good : 
talking-to’ to set them agoing.’ What. they are — 


needing is just a little pleasant word of praise. — 

Then you know what- pleasant words do to a 
quarrel. 
live in the same room. If you bring in pleasant 
words the quarrel immediately dies. 
it. There’s something in a pleasant word that 
kills it outright. 

Pleasant words are splendid for'envy too. Envy 
is a nasty green feeling, but if you put a few 
pleasant words alongside it the greenness mysteri- 


ously fades away. The pleasant words act like 


magic, and hey presto ! ! it is gone. 


3: If we are going to. require such alot. of 
pleasant words, where shall we manage to get — 
them? We must have a store somewhere that we © 
can go to when we need them. We must have 
more words than those that are on the tip of 
That is common 


our tongue at the moment. 
sense. 


But we shan’t have much difficulty in solving — 
the problem, for pleasant words don’t really belong _ 


Pleasant words and:a quarrel simply can’t 


‘It can’t help — 


Instead — 


ay 
val 
ae 
% 
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eans them. 


and night. The kind of goods it manufactures 
_ depends upon the one from whom it. takes its 

orders, If it takes its orders from someone whom 

_we all know, whose name begins with the fourth 
; betes of the alphabet, then the thoughts and words 
and deeds which it manufactures will be hideous 
and cruel and wicked. But if it takes its orders 


deeds will be lovely and loving, true and gentle, 
sweet and pleasant. : 

__ Boys and girls, let us see to it that we take our 
orders from Christ. Then we shall find it easy to 
< be courteous, easy to be loving, easy to be helpful, 
| mey. to be generous, easy to speak pleasant words. 


TV. 
_ Stories for Any Day. é 


_ The title of the book is Stories for Any Day. 
It is published by the Pilgrim Press in Boston, 
U.S.A. The cost is one dollar net. The author 
of it is Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. This is how the 
stories began : 

_ *There’s nothing but the chimney of the Old 
Place. left, Grandfather,’ John said as they walked 
back from the orchard with their pockets full of 
_apples. 

*That’s all,’ Grandfather answered with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

‘Why don’t you tear down the old chimney, 
_ Grandfather?’ John asked, ‘now that you have 
' the big new house. It’s nothing but a pile of old 
é bricks out here in the field.’ 

‘I am keeping it because ‘it tells me stories, 
Grandfather said. ‘Every time I go by it when 


om oS re vat were 


has something interesting to say to me.’ 

= -‘Oh!’ said John, with his eyes very big now. 
*Let’s stop a minute by it, Grandfather, and see if 
it tells us a story.’ 

_ So they stopped in the field by the old abfamey. 
and, suddenly, along came the wind,. singing 
through the bricks. 

- Who0-00-00, went the wind. 

‘What does it say, Grandfather?’ asked John. 
__ ‘It says that one fall, when I was only five years 
se, Be te wonderful happened. Your great- 


. They belong by 
gue merely says them, | 
5 Now the heart is not | 
on ny a storehouse, it is also a factory working day 


rom the King of kings, its thoughts and words and 


a 
_ the wind blows down through it, that oe chimney © 


“grandmother werk ier a oes NEE $s journey o ‘the : 
stage to sell some cloth she had spun and wo en, 
and when she came back she brought me, mene do 
you suppose?’ 8. 
‘Oh, I don’t know. Please tell mes exg ed 
John. 
‘A little red rocking-chair !’ ‘Grandfather ai 
‘And when it was cold and stormy, I sat anc 
rocked and rocked in the little red rocking 
in front of the chimney, and roasted a 
chestnuts, and read about Robinson Crusoe. 
‘Oh, how nice !’ John said. 
Suddenly the wind sang again gee the bric 
of the old chimney. 
Whoo-o0-00, went the wind. 
‘What does it say now, Grandfather?’ asked 
John. . oe 
‘It says that once, a long, long time ago, when 
I was only six years old, there came a very cold, 
freezing storm quite early in the fall. We had 
large, blazing fire of logs, and it roared and crackle 
in the chimney. We were at supper, but we heard 
a strange noise like someone crying. — And 
seemed to come down the chimney. Your great- 
grandfather went out in the rain with a lantern, 
and there on the roof was a little Indian boy. He 
was close to the chimney, trying to keep warm 
He had strayed away from the reservation, and 4 
had climbed up the logs to the low roof‘where the — 
chimney was. Your great-grandfather asked him 
to come down and see how warm the chimney was 
inside the house. He stayed with me all nigh 
and his father, a big chief, followed his trail and 
took him home in the morning.’ : 
‘Oh, how. exciting!’ John said. 
Then the wind sang again through the bricks oe 
the old chimney. 
Whoo-00-00, went the wind. 
‘Is it telling something now?’ asked John. 
‘Oh, it is telling the best story of all now,” 
Grandfather said. é 
“Once, when it was fall, and I was seven Fears 
old, it was cold,-early, and your peteende tee . 
and I wanted to build a fire in the fireplace. We 
brought in some pine knots and some hickory logs — i: 
and laid the fire. Then your great- pane 
said that we. must not light the fire. We could 
not understand why, and-she would not tell us. 
why. So we shivered, and wondered why we 
couldn’t light a fire. Then, one morning, when im 
the sin shone and it was warmer, we found out.’ ale 


flown away yet; and she was right. 


~ tion. 
the Jew should long since have disappeared, 
having - become merged in the other peoples with. 
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‘What was the reason?’ John asked. 

‘Why,’ said Grandfather, 
swallows’ nest lying on top of the wood in the fire- 
place. Your great-grandmother had a feeling that 
the swallows who nested in the chimney had not 
When the 
empty nest blew down we knew that it was safe to 
light a fire whenever there was another cold night, 
because the swallows were safe.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad!” John said. 
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‘we found an empty | 


‘And is that all ‘about the old: anieanoy hem 
asked, as the wind rushed off to sing in the orchard. 
‘Qh no,’ Grandfather said. ‘I could tell you 
ever sO many stories about what happened when 
that old chimney was new.’ , 
‘Oh, goody! And will you, Grandfather?’ John 
asked. : j: a 
‘Of course I will,’ Grandfather said. 
And that is how the stories in this book began 
in the very first place. 


TBe H cette of (Be Bw. 


By tHe Rev. R. L. Marsuatt, M.A., LL.D., somETIME AssisTANT LECTURER IN° HIsToRY, 
: QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


ALL thinking men are sooner or later struck by 
the marvellous phenomenon of the Jew. Divorced 
from territorial ties and scattered over the face of 
the earth, he still maintains in the midst of the 
world’s peoples a separate and distinct existence ; 


_ retaining the attributes, racial and cultural, which 


mark him as a man apart. This survival of 
nationality without country, of essential separation 


- without segregation, is unique because of its suc- 


cessful persistence for almost two thousand years 
in the face of powerful factors making for absorp- 
According to all normal social tendencies 


whom he came in contact. But in accordance 
_with all similar tendencies the successful mainten- 
ance of his separate and distinct isolation should 
“have been impossible at the beginning of his exist- 
ence asanation. Accordingly his survival presents 
a unique historical problem. 

1. At a very early stage in his history we can 
see already existent the spirit of a fierce exclusive- 
ness. A pastoral tribe or tribes once lived the 
ordinary nomadic life of the Arabian desert.. But 
swept forward in one of those migratory move- 
ments, caused by drought or climatic changes 
affecting pasture conditions, they moved westward ; 
and finally a small confederacy of kindred tribes 
appears in the southernmost section of the Syrian 
coast. They called themselves ‘ Children of Israel,’ 
but were known to their neighbours as ‘ Hebrews’ 

‘people from beyond.’ And here in a goodly 


of man. 


land they gradually exchanged their nomadic life 
for an agricultural. At this point begins their 
real history, and at this point also begins their age- 
long effort to preserve and maintain their isolation. 
They differ from other Semitic immigrants in that 
there is implanted in them already the germ 
of monotheism in Yahweh-worship. And already 
there is a fierce element of fervour in that worship. . 
It sets them apart from other tribes, and it renders 
possible their political and military union through 
an all-embracing bond of religious zeal. They are 
filled with the pride of an exclusive cult. They 
feel themselves separate for ever from ‘ the heathen.’ 
And-much of their subsequent history is merely — 
the record -of their efforts to keep entire that 
isolation. 

The real history of a people begins for us when‘ 


‘from any cause the nomad pastoral life is exchanged 


for life under conditions which, by making existence 
more difficult, call forth new activities on the part 
Life in the former stage is fixed and 
regulated by most rigid custom. Innovators are 
suppressed, because the problem of living under 
pastoral conditions has been satisfactorily solved. 
There is an equilibrium in the struggle between — 
Nature and Man. Consequently there is no 
history worthy of the name. A Bedouin tribe may 
exist for centuries and yet furnish the student with 
little or nothing to record in the way of human 
achievement. But when a pastoral tribe is ex- 
pelled by climatic or other change from its grass 
lands and compelled to settle in some’ definite — 
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~ unfamiliar aspect of the struggle with nature 


by the Israelites. 
of Promise. 


_ fathers, and of which he was instinctively suspicious | 


~ countless ways. 
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country, the new # conditions that confront 
them require. a new adjustment on their part, and 
_ the adoption of a new mode of existence. The 


_ demands effort and invention. Life has become 
more complex. Work is differentiated, and civiliza- 
_ tion is the consequence. 

* Now this was the stage that had been raathed 
They had arrived at the Land 
But it demanded toil and energetic 
labour as conditions of yielding its fruits. The 
‘simple needs of the pastoral life could no longer 
be satisfied by the old methods. Frost and wind 
and rain entered into the arena against the strug- 
_gling settler. He held his sword-won land by might. 
_ The*simple nomadic life was over and done, and 
“the son of Israel’ was face to face now with a 
new set of conditions and a new sphere of exist- 
ence. 
which had developed a civilization unknown to his 
and distrustful. Yet it was ever present to him in 
For along the highway to Egypt 


the Midian trader marched. Syrians went up to 


' Damascus. 


Phoenicians from the coast cities 
hawked their merchandise amongst the villages 
and opened up before his eyes a new world. 

_ Now here, on the verge of a new era in their 
history, the fierce exclusiveness, the sense of separa- 


_ tion already present in their national consciousness, 


determined their path. 
themselves to maintain their 


Deliberately they set 
isolation. 
sacrificed to-this,ideal the hope, of earthly gain 


_which might have been theirs had they adopted 


_ neighbours. 


“the customs and learnt the ways of their mighty 


the spectacle of a desert-bred people attempting, 


in surroundings purely agricultural and permanent, 
~ to maintain their traditional customs and pastoral | 


" exclusiveness,— Worldly advance did not lie along | Rechabites represented the zealots of isolation, — 


_ these lines. Comfort and -gain could best. be as- 
sted by the fullest intercourse with their. neigh- 
bours, by the adoption of their ways of life, by 
seeking in every way to adapt themselves to their 
new environment. But this they believed could 
be done only at the cost of ultimate absorption 
_ into these surrounding peoples, and they deemed 
“the price too high. The record of their race is 
one long struggle, a. series of attempts to preserve 
their national isolation by various expedients. All 


_ the old customs could not be retained. Physical 


e 
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_ He was brought into contact with a world | 


And history is now confronted with prohibition of interference with the hair. 


of heredity and the sanctions of religion. 


ey 2 

‘reasons compelled- them to dig and build. But ati 
least once a year during the Feast of Tabernacles . 
they would return to the ancient life, and for seven 
days they lived in tents again. In the case of 
other old-time customs there was compromise: _ 
where only compromise was possible. But their 
general attitude towards their new environment _ 
was one of pugnacious defiance. : 
The strictest ordinances were laid dowht as. to 
intercourse with ‘the heathen.’ Marriage was 
confined to members of the Yahweh-communion. 
The works of the heathen were condemned seriatim, 
and abstention from them enforced by the penalties _ 
of a priestly ruling class. These prohibitions 
extended into the closest details of social life. 
The very beard of the Israelite must not conform 
to the heathen: pattern. Their isolation was — 
emphasized by the clothes _they wore. And the : 
idea of ‘a separate people’ grew moré and more~ ee 
intense, as in the course of generation after genera- i 
tion its buttresses were strengthened by the forces 


Now — 
and then sections developed a tendency towards — 
some relaxation of the close restrictions. But the — 
heart of the people remained substantially trué to— 
them. And there were always to be found some 
who believed that the nation had already gone too 
far in adaptation to their new environment, who 
advocated a more complete return to the older 
institutions as most favourable to a loyal service of © 


Yahweh. The Nazarites forbade the use of wine 


a 


They | because the wine was the symbol of Canaan’s — = 


culture and civilization, and was also connected 
with the worship of the Nature gods. They 
jealously preserved an old Arabian tradition in the 
Others 
too saw in the new civilization dangers that gravely — 
threatened the simplicity of Israel’s life and the 
efficient maintenance of her national religion. The 


and Jehonadab headed a reactionary movement. 
The principles which governed his policy can be 
~seen_from the rules adopted by his descendants. : 
They refased_wine from its association with the — 

worship of the local Baals. But they went still 
further, and by refusing to build-houses or sow 

"seeds or plant vineyards, they proclaimed th 
‘faith that through the transition from a pastoral 
and nomadic life to that of an agricultural people 
the children of Israel had been ae of apostasy. 
The elements of the new civilization which in spite: 
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he has npreevel fis nadonee acuibates ies ‘on- 
tinual contact with all the civilization of to-day . 
keeps intact an essential isolation. =~ 

2. Because of this he stands fora unique his- ~ 
torical phenomenon. By all the laws of analogy _ 
he should have been absorbed. In fact he should ~ 
scarcely have attained a separate national existence. : 
Contact with the ‘heathen’ civilization that con- 
fronted him when he exchanged the simple pastoral — 4 
life of the steppe for an agricultural existence 
should have resulted in ultimate union with his 
more powerful neighbours. — For sentiments in- 3 
herited from fiercely exclusive nomadic ancestors — 
were too weak of themselves to furnish an 
enduring basis for se maintenance of national s 
isolation.. : &, 

In what, then, was this strangely enduring sense 
of separation ultimately rooted? The whole study 
,of their history points decisively to one ultimate _ q 
"source, the worship of Yahweh as their God. 
Against all that made for dissolution the common 
bond of the Yahweh-cult held strong. Hereditary — 
exclusiveness, however insufficient in itself, was no 
negligible ally. Their law, secular and sacred, was 
made one law in its support. Prophet and priest 
on this point united in continually proclaiming the — 
message of fundamental separation from all others 
through the Yahweh-bond. Thus the idea of- — 
isolation, an idea rooted in a sense of religious — 
superiority, reinforced by inherited racial traits, 
and buttressed by the strongest possible ecclesi- — 
astical and civil sanctions, grew more and more 
intense as generation succeeded generation, until 
at last it reached a strength that has enabled it to 
survive the passing of territory and government, 
and to keep the Jew a man for ever apart. - 

The essential germ, then, of that national con- . 
sciousness which grew up and maintained itself so 5 
stubbornly in the face of all environment -is to be — 
found in the Yahweh-cult. Apart from this, the " 
other historical factors tending to maintain sucha 
sense of national isolation would have proved too _ 
-weak when confronted with the factors making for ‘a 
absorption. So that in dealing with the unique 1 
rise of Israel we are driven back ultimately to that 
irreducible factor in their history which seems to. — 
defy analysis, the element which differentiated the. 
Yahweh-cult from all other cults of its time. for : 
in this is to be found the root of Israel’s unique *— 
growth, the source of her strange history, the ulti- 
mate secret of her proud position as thé spiritual — 


of all effort had inevitably crépt in “through the: 
‘stern requirements of physical needs, they held to 
be responsible for a forsaking of Yahweh as their ” 
ancestral God. Thus through all the years the 
Greed of isolation in all its completeness never 
lacked a witness. And more than one of the 
prophets held strenuously, that the early uncom- 
® plicated period of the nation’s life, before ever it 
came into contact with the heathen ways, was 
‘preferable to all later developments that it may 
“have made, But such a political and social isola- 
_ tion as they sought to maintain could not exist for 
ever. The webs of Egypt and Assyria were spread 
too wide to allow the sons of Israel to escape en- 
- meshment, and so in the progress of the centuries 
their great day came to an end. The gered of 
_the Exile followed upon participation in the world- 
‘politics of their time. Under ~Nehemiah the 
Jewish State was reconstructed, but on lines that 
transformed it into the Jewish Church. Attempts 
were made to establish again their national inde- 
pendence. The Standard of Israel was set up 
3 es _under the Maccabees, and the old intense religious 
ats ~ fervour stirred the people as it had in the days 
when, welded together by their common worship 
of Yahweh, they had fallen upon the Canaanites. 
But soon again the Standard fell. It was raised 
once more against Titus, but, broken and torn, it 
was captured by the’ Roman legions, and the 
- Temple services ceased for ever. Then for the 
se e time, in A.D. 132, Bar Cochba lifted aloft the 
ag of Zion. But the stubborn revolt was stamped 
out. Hadrian founded a Roman colony on the 
_ site of old Jerusalem. The Jew was banished 
“6 from his well-loved city, and where Yahweh's 
- Temple. once stood Jupiter was worshipped with 
all the pomp of Imperial Rome. 
Thus ends their history as an independent 
“nation, a history which stretches back to the days | 
when, on exchanging a pastoral for an agricultural 
life, the sons of Israel set before them the ideal of 
isolation. ‘The last attempt to revive their national 
existence had failed, and they were once again. 
wandering and landless men. But the centuries 
had done their work, The national policy had 
borne its fruit--The - years have gone by and 
= : ee and fallen, and far and wide > 
the Jew is scattered amongst the nations of the 
earth. Yet still, in the face of all persecution and 
dispersion, he has successfully maintained his racial 
characteristics. Without territory or government 
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s and were. ever ‘con- 
cious of such separation. And because of it the 
ligion of Israel developed oom lines that are 
~ unique. — a 

us 3 Secniation as to the exact nature of this | 
' factor is peculiarly difficult owing to the lack of 
Be contemporary testimony regarding the early concep- 
‘ion of God, and to the somewhat conflicting 
nature of such evidence as exists. Accounts 
3 _ Whitten many centuries later than the events they 
chronicle are ‘necessarily coloured by the later 
"ideas. And so definite detailed knowledge ‘as to 
- the conception of God prevalent_in pre-Mosaic 
Israel is perhaps destined to remain absent, or at 
the best to be vague and incomplete, But from 
the ‘evidence - to be "gathered from survivals of 


substance the patriarchal conception with that of 
_ primitive Semitic religion as furnishing the historical 
starting-point for the religion of Israel. Neverthe- 


evolution from the Semitic: mind. It developed 
pefrom the first on lines that are peculiarly its own 
_.and presents features very different from those 
"possessed by the religion of the nomadic Semites. 

~ These features which differentiated it from this 
_last were communicated by a remarkable succession 
of individuals in whose consciousness arose the 


- The content of this revelation they taught to their 
x fellows with all the fervour and enthusiasm which 
_ spring from the-assurance that a mandate and a 
_ message have been given by the Divine. And it is 
_ through these teachers that the bridge was built 
across the great gulf which is fixed between the 
primitive Semitic conceptions of God and the 
profoundly spiritual views of Him set forth by the 
later Hebrew prophets. 

_ This individual consciousness of a Divine revela- 
tion is incapable of analysis, but it was undoubtedly 
through a number of persons in whom it arose 
that the trend of Israel’s religion was determined. 
: ‘For there was no other way. The Word must 
- always become flesh before it can come home in 
all its fulness to the hearts of men. And because 
these personal revelations that came to certain 
individuals defy all adequate natural explanation, 
_ the remarkable development of Israel’s religion 
cannot be accounted for on naturalistic principles. 
The Brophet cannot be regarded as the mere 


less the later religion of Israel is not a natural: 


conviction of a special revelation from Yahweh.- 
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ancient customs, there is much to identify in, 


representative of his ee aa people: For th 
is that in the record of the Jens) which | c 


Charset must have had a. : besinniog! An 
-to the first of such individuals is due the fir: 
towards the later monotheism. But to deter 


who implanted in primitive Semitic. religion 4 
germ that caused the religion of Israel to deve 
gone lines that-aré unique is impossible, thr ug 

he lack of sufficient evidence. Abraham has 
eided by some, but direct confirmation 
Abraham’s historical existence is absent as yet. 
|.But of this at least we are sure, that the most 
important link, if not the first, at the beginning 
of the chain was Moses, the founder of 
nation. 


power ‘of religion are to be found in ae 
the seventh century A.D. a religious doctrine 
preached amongst the Arab tribes, and | 


took the form of a powerful State. 
hundred years had passed they had founded. 
and « overthrown empires, and, united by the 


hotieuics iy years before, amongst tribes that were 
akin, Moses. had in like manner created a State. 
For to his leadership is undoubtedly due the union 
of the whole body of Israelites in the Yahweh-cult. 
He brought them into a definite relationship to 
Yahweh. He made them realize that in an indis- 
soluble fashion Yahweh was their God, and that 
they were Yahweh’s people. And in his teaching is 
probably. to be found the first great impetus of that 
driving force which henceforth differentiated the 
religion of Israel from that of other Semitic tribes, 
and bound them into a homogeneous ‘people 
capable of resisting absorption. Then this initial” 
impetus was strengthened and guided in succeeding — 
yeats by other similar teachers conscious also of a 
special knowledge of God. And so the evolution 
went on, until at last the Yahweh-cult alone of all 
others reached the purely spiritual monotheism of 
Isaiah, and paved the way for that still fuller revela- 
tion which came through Jesus Christ. But abe 
through their varied history it-was the conscious: 
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ness of this unique revelation that kept them apart 


from the rest of mankind. It was this conviction 
ever growing stronger through generation after 


generation that stamped upon their souls indelibly 


i 3 # oe Z : pe 
has successfully prevented their fusion with any — 


other race. Above all else the Jew was Yahweh's 
man, and as such he has remained always apart, 
conscious of his separateness through the bond of 


that ideal of national isolation which to this day | covenant relationship with his God. 


auf's Teaching as to the 
Rewards of Liserafity. 


- 


‘Wuar does the Apostle teach in 2 Co 9%! as to ! 
God’s rewards for men who give in generous 


fashion? Does he mean that such.men will have 
more abundant material prosperity and thus be 


- enabled more than ever to show the spirit of 
liberality? That is the view taken by H. W. 
- Meyer. 
_meant spiritual good is, he says, to be “at variance 
with the context.’ 


To interpret the waoa xdpus in v.8 as if it 


Rather, ‘it refers to earthly 
blessings by which we have the means for benefi- 
cence.’ Dr. Alexander Maclaren takes the same 
view. ‘Paul,’ he says, ‘has no hesitation in assert- 


_. ing that God rewards giving by larger possessions 


of the same sort as our gifts.’ 


that constitutes a grave @ 


‘ Conspicuous 
instances prove that, even from a business ‘point of 
view, there is no better investment than “lending 
to the Lord” by “‘giving to the poor.”’ But if 
this is the correct interpretation, it must be con- 
fessed that the appeal is not of a lofty order, and 
t priort objection to it, 
One hesitatés before affirming that such a man as 


St. Paul would use an argument of this kind. 


Moreover, there is the obvious objection that in 


large numbers of cases generous-hearted people do 
_ mot prosper in mundane things. 


We may truly say 
of liberality that : 


‘Oft ’tis sooner found 
In lowly sheds with smoky rafters 
Than in tapestry halls and courts of princes,’ 


For the generosity of the poor to the poor is 


proverbial, yet such people often remain poor all | 
- their days. 
is true, and the Lord will repay the man who hath 


Doubtless, the saying in the Proverbs 


pity upon the poor; but we cannot affirm that the 
loan will be paid back in hard cash with interest. 
St. Paul’s assertion, says Dr. Maclaren, ‘is 
absolutely true in a higher fashion... . . God 


i. 


4 


enriches the liberal soul with treasures abovegall 
worldly wealth.’ 
of a more spiritual interpretation, for, if the passage 
be understood otherwise, the Apostle’s statement 
is not ‘absolutely true’ and it is difficult to believe — 


Contributions and Comments. ae 


But this tells strongly in favour — 


that he would have eoonrelicd himself to such an 4 


incorrect assertion. Rios ne 


7 


Some Sppee for Meyer's view might be f found 4 


in the word atrdpxea in v.58. He will not have it 
that that word means anything but,an ‘inward self- 
sufficiency,’ and that, of \course, zs the force of 
avtdpxys in Ph 41! and Ecclus 40!8, “But Moulton 
and Milligan’s citations in their Vocabulary of the_ 
Greek New Testament prove that the: noun was 
“use, in the sense of ‘a competence.’ It must 
therefore be acknowledged that it does look as 
though the Apostle in v.® were assuring his readers 
that the generous man would not lack worldly 


i 
¥ 


sufficiency. But, as against this, we have to bear aa 


in mind the breadth of the statement in vv.8 and 4. 
‘God is able to make a// grace abound unto you, ~ 
that ye having _always all»sufficiency in everything 
may abound unto every good work... ye being 
enriched in everything unto all liberality.’ When 
one calls to mind the N.T. conception of wealth 
and recollécts this Apostle’s idea of himself as 
being ‘poor yet making many rich,’ it isnot easy 
to read his words otherwise than as meaning that 
God rewards the generous giver with the highest 
and most varied ‘competence’ to bless his fellows. 
Again, what is the force of the O.T. citation in 
v.°, ‘His righteousness»endureth for ever’? Dr, 
James Denney says that here as in Ps 112 the 
point is that ‘the expression reflects God’s verdict 
on the character as a whole.’ But if so, the quota- 
tion is not apt for it was obviously: meant to 
illustrate and canfirm the statement in v.8. Surely, 
the context obliges us to understand it as meaning 


| that the man who is marked by thoughtful and glad 


liberality will have enduring high character as his 
reward. What he does reacts on his nature. He” 


= 


He will become more and more a use- 
t f servant of God and man in many ways. _ Habit 
will confirm and strengthen righteousness i in him, 
_ This interpretation has at least the merit of giving 
‘appositeness to the Apostle’s quotation and, if it 
be correct, it confirms the view which we have 
taken as to the meaning of v.°®. “2 
In the verses which foilow it is plain that the 
writer is making appeal to the loftiest motives. 
~ Deep thankfulness to God, he. says, will be stirred 
in the hearts of Jewish saints by the gifts of the 
/_ Corinthians, and their generous love will destroy all 
" prejudice against Gentile converts, making a ‘grand 
_ new union of hearts. That is the harvest which 
the Apostle encourages his friends to expect. 
They will have the great joy of beme spiritual 
benefactors. 
_. I submit that the whole appeal is ‘of the same 
Totty Character. Its teaching throughout is that 
God rewards the ‘liberal man with the highest 


: riches, making him i increasingly compe tent to bless 


- his fellows. 
_. Loughton, Essex. 


HENRY J. Wicks. 
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Faith's Function in St. Aurde’s 
- Epistfe. 
Twice in his brief letter St. Jude speaks of faith. 
In v.? he says that he was compelled to write to 
' encourage his readers emayoviler Cau TH amrag Tapa- 
| d0beion tols dyios ricret. “At v.20 he bids them 
_ keep themselves-in the love of God éroixodouotvres 
 éavTovs TH aywraty tpov wioret. In this latter 
place ‘their most holy faith’ is clearly the founda- 
tion of the Christian character or of the life of-the 
Christian society. In the former place ‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints’ would seem to be 
_ regarded as the spring of Christian endeavour, the 
inauguration and outset of the Christian conflict. 
For. eraywviler Bax is a word borrowed from 
athletics, pangs ‘to contend in the “event” 
_ which follows on,’ and (probably) more freely ‘to 
enga e ina fresh round or heat.’ 
_ other fields we find it used of following a previous 
speaker in a lawsuit, or a competitor in a contest 
of rhetoric; of following up an exemy met in 
former conflicts, of a commander following up his 
own victories ; of our Lord endorsing and driving 
home the rebukes addressed by John Baptist to 


a 


Transferred to ~ 


' world’ by the conflict with evil which was inaugu- 


‘Scribes on Pharisees ; of pursuing a theme, 
elaborating a statement by the - use of several 
equivalent expressions, prolonging an fort, further — 
pursuing a strife. 

So when St. ‘Jude calls on Christians erayuvi- 
Leobau rH dmaé mapadobeion Tots dylois mioret, he 
bids them follow up ‘the victory that overcame the 


rated by the great dpyyyos rhs micrews and taken 
up. by those who received from Him the Moly 
Spirit. 

The verb Seay ieecbia occurs nowhere ole in 
the Greek Bible. The Vulgate coins a deponent 
to represent it—supercertart semel traditae fidet. 


ah Gis WHITAKER.” 
| Woughton Rectory, Bletchley. 
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‘Tbe Sure tiherties of David! 


Tuis striking expression of the 2 Isaiah (Is 553) no” 
reader will miss, even in the E.VV. 5 and so far, NO- 
explanation has been offered within the writer’s” sek 
knowledge—without also admitting a possible, if 
not probable, objection ofone kind or another. — 
Usually the explanations follow the- historic : line, 
whether in prose or in poetry, as the case ‘may be, 
and sometimes, if not always, end with the ideal ; 
and they all ignore the ambiguity of the grammati- 
cal construction. The elementary student, on first — 
reading, would not miss that ambiguity. The : 
mercies, or lovingkindnesses, of David might be 
taken in either sense, namely, those shown, to 
David, or those shown or sung of by David. He~ 
would also ask whether the name David be used 
in a personal sense or otherwise. But our master 
commentators have taken no notice of this ele- 
mentary ambiguity. Without a note they have 
assumed the former: Isaiah could only have meant — 
the lovingkindness shown to a David, whether 
historical or ideal. Hence ample room is left for es 
everything that could be said of the lovingkind- 
nesses’sung of, by, to, or in a ‘ David.’ 

A tentative note may be offered along the line © 
forgotten by the critics, namely, the lovingkind- 
nesses sung of, dy or 4o a David, whether historical 
or ideal; which songs may have won fame, been 
known to 2 Isaiah and his circle, and perhapsformed = 
a collection of some size or other. These points — 
leave ample material for the thorough reader. At 
present it is but necessary to recall the fact that 


not for temple use. 


Se 


the commentators have completely forgotten this 
last point. Maybe that criticism has only been 
able so far to suggest a date for the first temple 
collection of psalms (Pss 3-41) ; and that date falls 
as late as Nehemiah’s time (444-431 B.c.). But 
_ the collection presupposes that the’ psalms which 
“formed it were of earlier date, whether meant or 
If any of them bore the fame 
of antiquity, they might well haye been pre-exilic. 
That is a point of detail. 
-fond religious songs of the past, dedicated to a 
noble patron, were known to 2 Isaiah and his 
fellows in the Exile, in which the. mercies -or 
_lovingkindnesses of God were freely celebrated. 


Just as the 2 Isaiah added the adjective eternal to 


the covenant, so he added the adjective unfailing 
to the mercies—a true mark of the high religious 
value which he attached to psalmody as a means 
_ of grace. 

That note clearly shows a possible and succinct 
meaning of the phrase to the devout students of 
_ the Exile. The next step would be to show that 
it would fit in with the context. The mention of 


David led the author to add his own note ‘on the» 


- value of that person, historical or ideal; and here 
one would first-follow the prophet’s idealism. The 
_-historical exponents all come to the ideal, and 
_ some of them begin and end with the latter; the 
_ crux for them is to show that the 2 Isaiah followed 


es 


the historical ideal, rather than had an ideal of his 


own. The present point is that the 2 Isaiah had 

his own way of reading the idea which he attached 
to the name of a David famed for its connexion 
with the praises of Israel. He left alone all 
thoughts of a royal personage. He would educe 
the. thought attached to the patron of their 

praises. This he expresses in v.4: the patron of 
their songs was set for a witness of the peoples, a 
leader and commander of the peoples—predicates 
which involve no royal attribute, no kingly state, 
but which mean the moral and religious force of 
the activity of such an real in the midst of the 
nations. 

We observe in v.‘: (1) the absence of shy, 
whether as substantive or predicate ; (2) the prime 
position of ‘witness’; and (3) the subsidiary or 
explicative position of ‘leader’ and ‘commander.’ 
The David mentioned stood clear of all thoughts 
of royalty: he was the patron of ‘songs and 
praises.’ Hence his prime value was that of a 
witness (TY, jraptipiov), one .who emphatically 


5.0. ), the evidence Perel se the auth or 1 


I would only assert that — 


195), here in songs’ to be sung by all (cf. De | 
oS mJ). He was a La witness ick a 


to. ce inbaihing mercies so celebrated in their 4 
stock of praises. The , witness characteristic — 
stood first and foremost in the story of God’s © 
mercies as sung from their psalms. Any David of — 
a poet, who took up that part, would soon prove ~ 
himself to be a master of spiritual"power in the — 
community and to the world outside, ze. a ‘leader — 
and a,commander of the people,’ two terms which 
are free from any necessary royal qualification. 

We need not analyse and estimate the transla- — 
tions of 1) in the E.VV. The A.V. here goes — 
nearest to its simple and original meaning—‘the 
one to the fore’ (793); so the LXX renders it 


Hyovpevos (28 times)—‘ the one who takes the lead.’ 
In itself it has no association with any official duty _ 
as such. It might be natural and true enough to — 
describe-different officials as leaders. in their 
departments. A few times the word is used to 
describe David or Solomon as vulers (R.V. 
‘princes’) over the people (1 S 25%, 2 S 621 78 
1 K 1%); but it is used oftener to describe other 
officers, not royal. As they were to take the lead 
in their departments, so the poet took the lead in“ 
his, and proved himself a leader indeed. His 
leadership would take the form of a moral com- ~ 
mand (m\¥)—not the injunction of an official (cf. 
Gn 278, a mother’s instruction; Nu 32%, Moses’ 
instruction) ; or at least, the loud cry or shout of — 
an earnest singer (cf. 421!), whose very earnestness — 
forced him to utter it with all his energy so as to — 
command the attention of all men, no matter of — 
what nationality. Such would be the natural — 
effect of the chanted psalms, as coming from all _ 
the earnest servants of God, upon. all peoples — 
without distinction. a 3 
_ Here, then, is a link which leads up to the next ~ 
verse with its wonderful mission conception. The ~ 
author knows that it will be wonderful—‘ Behold.’ _ 
The servants will prove themselves a’ barid of : 
missionaries to all peoples. Not that they leave — 
their homes for foreign lands, but that- foreigners 
will be attracted to them. With their psalms, and : 
perhaps especially the ringing joy of their services, — 
they would follow a David, bear witness to their 
God before all peoples, make a true impression 


ti i n The 
~ subject of their witness would be the Jovingkind-— 
_ mess of God—the unfailing ones, as sung of, in 
avidic psalms. Surely this explanation is not 
_ too modern for a 2 Isaiah! : 
_ My object has been to call attention to the fact 
_ (1) that our commentators have ignored the 
_ ambiguity of this expression in a grammatical 
sense ; and (2) that the meaning, which they- have 
“missed, gives us*a truly Biblical view—the only 
view that fits into the words of a prophet who 
_had nothing to say about the Kingdom-messianic. 


, religious sense. 


_ thought of other prophets. 
byes. = WILLIAM GLYNNE. | 
St. Andrews; Bishop Auckland. 
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“Bittle Ones.’ 

_Wuat is the normal meaning of the word 40, za/, 
_ which occurs 42 times in the Old Testament? In 
_ the English versions it is rendered “ttle ones, little 
children, children, except in Gn 471%, where they’ 
_ have families, This is supported bythe Oxford 
Hebrew Lexicon (with a qualification in the 
Addenda), the Vulgate (parvuli), Kautzsch’s 
German Bible (A/eime Kinder), and alk com- 
mentaries and translations to which I-have been 
able to refer, with the exception of one translation 

and one commentary. : 
The one translation is the very notable one of 
‘the Septuagint ; and the one commentary is that 
by Dr. Payne Smith on Geeszs in Bishop Ellicott’s 
- ‘Old Testament Commentary for English Readers’; 


ais 


Te sia 
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see on Gn 3429 1738, According to Dr. Payne; quite as well as from that of children’s feet. 


Smith, the meaning is the whole body of dependents, 
men, women, and children, With this the LXX is 
‘in accord. It renders the word in no less than 
welve different ways. Its most common render- 
‘tng is dmocxevy (=household), which occurs 12 
times. ‘Three other renderings, dapria, oikia, and 
mavouxta, mean the same thing; and four more, 
ovyyevera (kin or clan), Aaos, oxdos, and cépa 
(slaves) give the same general sense. In fourteen 
‘passages it has either réxvoy, raidiov, or vymtos, 
‘which correspond to ‘little ones.’ 

_ * An examination of the usage of the word 
E shows that it is employed principally in three 
~ connexions :— 3 

_ First, and chiefly, with reference to warfare, to 
denote the xon-combatants—those who would be 
left behind when the army went on an expedition, 
and who, being immobile, were liable to be retained 
as hostages or, in the event of defeat, to form part 


d and win and cal a 


-| ‘according to [the numbet of persons in] their ¢a 


‘the af of women—a very natural division in an 


of the spoil of the conqueror (Gn 342°, Nu 319 
| For example, when Joseph went up out of Egy 
with a very great host to bury his father in Canaan, 
all his brothers accompanied him, but they le 
their af behind with the flocks and herds (Gn 5 
Pharaoh at first would not let the Israelites leave 
. Egypt unless they left their z¢f behind as hostages 
(Ex 1010 #4); The two and a half tribes built cities — 
for their Zafand left them in charge of the flocks — 
and herds when they went to assist in the conquest 
of Western Palestine.‘ Little ones’ would scarcely 
be left in charge of cities with flocks and herds. 
Secondly, it is used, with reference to the ne 
of sustenance, to denote the number of mouths t/ 
had to be fed. In the famine, Joseph nourish 
his father and brothers and all his father’s house 


Gn 47} 4; cf. 438 5071, Judah pleaded that he 
might take Benjamin to Egypt lest not only they 
themselves but their /a/s (all their dependents) 
should die of starvation. = - See 

» . Thirdly, it is used to denote all the members of 
community other than the head (or the master ai 
mistress), When the object of a journey was n 
a military expedition but a permanent migration, 

all the zaf.went. Jacob went down into Egypt 
with all his zaf(Gn 46°), The Israelites left Eg: 
with all thejr taf (Ex 12°"). When the Dani 
migrated to a new settlement, they took their 
with them (Jg 18%). pete 

In the above passages, and others like them 
word is evidently used, as in the LXX renderings, 
to denote the dependent members of a household 


or community; ze. the women, cece 
servants or slaves. If the derivation of the wo 
is from 45d, ‘to take quick, tripping steps,’ th 
may be from the pitter-patter of a mixed crowd 


It requires, however, to be stated that, in quit 
half the number of cases, the wives are mentione 
separately (Gn. 34%, Nu 327°, Dt. 2* 26: Wapom 
291 (10) 312, Jos p14 835. Jg 2129, Est a8 811, Jer 407 
4116 43°, Ezk 9%). It is this that probably led to — 
the rendering ‘little ones.’ But probably, even in’ 
these passages, servants are meant to be included 
as well as children. In nearly as many other cases, 
however, the women are not separately mentioned 
(Gn 43° 4734 so 21, Ex rol 24 1287, Nu 3216 17. 24, 
Jg 1871, 2S 15”, Ezr 871). In 2 Ch 2018 3118 as” 
Dr. Payne Smith points out, the children are 
spoken of separately from the ¢af*" It woul 
-appear also from Nu 3117 16 that the saf was some- 
times considered as twofold—the 7af of men and 


Oriental country, where even in the home the sexes _ 
keep apart. Epwarp P. Rick. 
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“a shadow. 


directly revealing-Thompson, 


not of the unpremeditated order. 
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Entre 


FRANCIS THOMPSON’S POETRY. 
L 


The Poet. ts 


AN his poems . Francis Thompson is at first but 
Gradually, as you read, the shadow 
reveals itself as flesh and blood, a human being 
who keeps company with you till the end. And 
the manhood is worshipful; you feel that its true 
realm is the spiritual world. ‘The world knew 
as not,’ has been the thought of many minds. 
Francis Thompson died of. consumption in 
_ November 1907, and was immediately talked of as 
a wonder, for the intensely sad story of his life had 
begun to be whispered abroad. Now the pro- 
‘verbial ‘nine days’ have passed, and he is taken | 
on his merits. Sober judgment but confirms the” 


idea of his being not only one of the greatest of 


» poets, but a man of deeply religious spirit. = 


Ria 
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He was not a voluminous writer, although in his 


- early London days he scribbled on every available 


piece of paper: even the discarded account books 
of Mr. M‘Master, his first rescuer, were covered 
with poetry, and prose. Two moderate-sized 


volumes of poetry and another of prose papers 


represent his works. 

= With the former we would specially deal as more 
the man. These 
poems are so erudite, and at thé-same time so 
artistic, that one is filled with amazement-at the 
thought of the author being for a long period 
almost entirely without books. ‘I had no books 
by me save Aischylus and Blake,’ he said in answer 
to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell’s ‘You must have had 
access to many books when you wrote that essay’ 
—‘ Paganism Old and New,’ the first of his work 


accepted by the editor of Merry England. 


’ Where then, or how, did Francis -Thompson 
learn the music of words ?—for his song is certainly 
How did he get 
his mind stored with classic lore to such an extent 
that the ordinary reader often feels himself unequal 
to the task of following him? For answer we 
must go back to the poet’s childhood in the house 
of his father, Dr. Thompson of Preston, and later 
of Ashton-under-Lyne. One cannot help feeling 
sorry for the little fellow of Mr. Everard Meynell’s 
biography, who undérstood girls better than boys, 


Qlous. . 


fell in love with them ; 


The verses in ‘The Fallen Yew’ are reminiscent 
of those far-off days :_ 


and who never knew ‘the technique of being a — 
boy.’ His playmates were his sisters; they had 
common playthings; Frank was even fascinated 
with their dolls. He made stories about them. 
‘I dramatized them,’ he said long afterwards; ‘I _ 
I did not father them; — 
intolerance is justified of her children.’ In a 
sense, it was a lonely childhood,- for his father’s — 
house was a home of silence and reserve. Reserve* — 
early became almost a second nature with Frank. 


“Its breast was hallgwed as the tooth of eld; S s 
And boys, there creeping unbeheld, 4 
A laughing moment dwelled. © tt ae 


Yet they, within its very heart so crept, 
Reached not. the heart that courage kept ae 
With winds and years beswept. “ 


And in its boughs did close and kindly nest = 

® © ~The birds, as they within its breast, 5 
By all its leaves caressed. 

But bird nor child’ might touch by any art e 


Each other’s or the tree’s hid heart, Ae 
@A whole God’s breadth apart ; ees 


The breadth of God, the breadth of death and life! 
Even so, even so, in undreamed strife 
With pulseless Law, the wife,— 


The sweetest wife on sweetest. marriage-day, — 
Their souls at grapple in mid-way, 
Sweet to her sweet may say: by! 


“F take you to my inmost heart, my true !? 
Ah, fool! but-there_is one heart you ° rt 
Shall never. take him to} ——_ 


= 


The hold that falls not when the town is got, ee 
The heart’s heart, whose immuréd plot ——- 
Hath keys yourself keep not !1 * 


But he was happy. The religion of his home 
meant a great deal; he felt he had a personal share 
in it. ‘Know you. not what it is to be a child?’ 
he asks in the famous essay on Shelley. ‘Itisto — 
have a spirit yet streaming from the waters of 
baptism; it is to believe in love, to believe in 
loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to be so little 
that the elves can reach to whisper in your ear; it 
is ‘to turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into 
horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into 
everything, for each: child has its fairy godmother — 

1 The Works of Francis Thompson, i. 182. er 


. count y y veel h ie aa ee infinite space ; ; ‘itis: 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Héld infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Feany in) a0 hour ; 


it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence 
of life, nor petition that it be commuted into death. 
_ When we become conscious in dreaming that we 
_ dream, the dream is on the point of breaking ; 
when we become conscious ‘in living that we live, 
the ill dream is but just beginning.’ ! 

The boy became a dreamer of dreams. A 
‘housemaid remembers him on the top of the ladder 
in the book-cupboard, oblivious to her call to 
“meals; he was making friends with the poets. 
Referring to those days he says, ‘I read Shake- 
-speare, Scott, the two chief poems of Coleridge, 
and the ballads of Macaulay.’ We have his own 
word for-it too that he tried to read Shakespeare 
for the benefit of his sisters and the servants; but 
both ‘kicked against-Julius Cesar as dry—though 
they diplomatically refrained from saying so.’ If 
_ he was then too young to have quite awakened to 
_ the poetry of words, ‘the beauty of language, the 
sense of magic in diction, of words suddenly be- 
_ coming a marvel, and quick with a preternatural 
life,’ those days came later, doubtless at Ushaw 
Catholic College, to which his father sent him in 
the hope that he would one pay become a priest. 
£ "There he was described as ‘a timid, shrinking 
little boy.’ He earned no distinctjon in his classes 
although he performed his prescribed tasks with 
_ more than average success. But there was a 
certain indolence about him which. made itself 
noticeable, due, one can believe, to the languor 
that is often a characteristic of the phthisical 
_ temperament. It is pathetic beyond speech to 
‘read that in the trembling hand of the last months 
he wrote out in big capitals on pages torn from 
exercise books such texts as were calculated to 
frighten him into his clothes. en: wilt ‘not lie 
a-bed when the last trump blows”; “ Thy sleep 
i with the worms will be long aus ” and so on. 
They were ineffectual. His was a long series of 
‘broken trysts—trysts with the sunrise, trysts with 
Sunday mass, Gbligatory. but impossible; trysts 
- with friends.’ ? 

- After seven years he returned home from Ushaw, 

1 The Works of Francis Thompson, ili, 7. 

2 E, Meynell, Zhe Life of Francis Thompson, 32. 


a disappointment to his parents. Wisely ¢ gauging © 
the situation, the President wrote to his father that 


owing to Frank’s increasing nervous timidity he — 


felt compelled to concur in the opinion of his — 
director and others that ‘it is not the holy will of 
God that he should go on for the priesthood.’ “At. 
the same time he recognized Frank's ability, an 
ability which, but for a certain indolence, would, 
he felt sure, bring him success in any career. Yet 
in his walks at Ushaw he saw the sunsets which — 
suggested his ‘Ode to the Setting Sun,’ and at the 
sight of a daisy ‘all his paths would be strewn with 
white and gold.’ Above all he loved Ushaw’s 
Chapel. 4.J2D.G.— 


It was in-- 


scribed on his exercise books, and meant, we — 
Bl ce 


believe, an honest dedication. 

Next he tried Owens’ College, Manchester, and 
the study of medicine. But the years he spent 
there certainly did not go to the making of a | 
doctor, for he hated the work. The Manchester | 
years, in fact, make a story of failure and i Increasing: 
loneliness, for a habit of silence and reserve con- 
tinued to grow upon him. He did not work; but — 
he read poetry in the public library, and often — 
visited the picture galleries. There he trained for — 
an actor in unreal realities, Long afterwards, he. 


‘To the Greater Glory of se 
- God’—was already his pen’s motto. 


oye 


recalled a statue ‘which thrilled my youth ina  ~ 


‘passion such as feminine mortality was skill-less to 


instigate. . Thither each evening, as twilight 


fell, I stole to meditate and worship the baffling 


mysteries of her meaning: as twilight fell, and the 
blank noon surceased arrest upon her life, and in 
the vaguening countenance the eyes broke out from 
their day-long ambuscade. Eyes of violet blue, 
drowsed-amorous, which surveyed me not, 
looked ever beyond, where a spell enfixed them, 


Waiting for something, not for me, 


And I was content. Content ; 
of unnoticedness I knew that I held my privilege 
to worship: had she beheld me, she would have 
denied, have condemned my gaze. 
now, are years and tears; but the years waste her 
not, and the tears wet her not; neither misses she. 
me or any man. There, I think, she is standing 
yet ; there, I think, she will stand for ever: the 
divinity of an accident, awaiting a divine thing - 
impossible, which can never come to her, and she — 
knows. this not. For I reject the vain fable that 


the ambrosial creature is really an unspiritual 
aw : 


for by such tenure 


Between us, | 


but | oe 


sonia ses 


430 ‘ 


THE sae OR 


compound of lime, which the gross ignorant call | m 


If Paris indeed had to do with 
And for him, perchance, 


plaster of Paris. — 
her, it was he of Ida. 
she waits.’ ! 
Constitutionally he was phthisical, and borne 
down by an abnormal languor ; his disinclination 


to do ordinary work grew stronger and stronger, 


his world was a world of dreams. After an illness 
during his medical course, de Quincey’s Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater was put into his hands 
by his mother. 
she died soon afterwards. 
ance of de Quincey through his’ 
Francis Thompson fell under his spell. 


Making the acquaint- 
Confessions, 
Love and 


admiration for the writer led him to taste the drug, - 


and once beginning he had to ‘dree his weird.’ 
_ The case is presented in all fairness by his sympa- 
thetic biographer. ‘Opium,’ he says, ‘stayed off 
_ the assaults of tuberculosis, it gave him the waver- 
ing strength that made life just possible for him, 
whether on. the streets or through all those other 
-- distresses and discomforts that it was his character 
deeply to resent but not to remove by any normal 
“courses ; if it could threaten physical degradation 
he was able by conquest to tower in moral and 


mental glory. On the other hand, it dealt with 


him remorselessly as it dealt with Coleridge and 
all its consumers. It put him in such constant 
strife with his own conscience that he had ever to 


hide himself from himself, and for concealment he 
-- fled to that which made him ashamed, until it was 


as if the fig-leaf were of necessity plucked from the 
- Tree of the Fall. It killed in him the capacity for 
acknowledging those duties to his family and 
friends which, had his heart not been in shackles, 
he would have owned with no ordinary ardour.’2 
The one self in him saw and realized the beauty 
of a life in communion with God, and continually 
~ sought after it; the other was like a prisoner bound 
by chains, powerless to free himself. If under 


normal constitutional conditions St. Augustine 


speaks of the truly spiritual life as hard to attain 
to because of his divided self, what must it have 
- been in the case of Francis Thompson? ‘The 
thoughts wherein I meditated on Thee,’ says 
St. Augustine in his Confessions, ‘were like the 
efforts of such as would awake, who yet overcome 
with a heavy drowsiness, are again drenched there- 
in. Nor had I anything to answer Thee calling to 


1E. Meynell, Zhe Lefe of Francis Thompson, 38. 
2 Tbid. 156. 


_words, ‘‘ Anon, anon,” “presently,” “leave me but 


It was her last present to him, for 


lacking the courage necessary to discuss his affairs 


-he wrote no tragedy, he enaeted one of the deepest. 


_not only food, but a home and work. ' But Francis 


Thon didst on all sides shew me, that what Thou 
saidst was true, I, convicted by the truth, had no- 
thing at allto answer, but only those dulland drowsy 


alittle.” But “presently, presently ” had no present, : 
and my ‘‘little while” went on for a long while; in 
vain I “delighted in Thy law according to the _ 
inner man, when another law in my members. 
rebelled against the law of my mind, and led me ~ 
captive under the law of sin which was in my _ 
members.” 3 

Failing to ‘pass his medical examinations, and 
with his father, he drifted to London. There, if 
But the self in him that made for righteousness 
survived, and although cast for a time among the © 
very lowest, Francis Thompson never ceased to 
feel himself equal to the highest. 4 

So low did he fall that it was as he writes in one 
of the “ Sister Songs”: - = 


Once—in that nightmare-time which still doth haunt 
My dreams, a grim, unbidden visitant— 
= Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all’ those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly  _ 8 
For Time to.shoot his barbéd minutes at me; : 
‘Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car ; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at- ioe 
From under those dread wheels ; and, bled of strength, 
I waited the inevitable last.4 


God’s ice “never ceased to pursue him. 
Strangely diverse were the helpers that crossed his | 
path. A kindly Christian bootmaker took him to 
his home, and gave to the. mysterious wanderer 


Thompson proved a failure as a worker. He had 

grown even more indolent than in the earlier days, 
for the opium held him with a grip of iron. His 
benefactor showed great. patience with him, but at =] 
last, after about four months’ service, his hopeless 
apprentice was dismissed. Again Thompson = 
wandered the streets to suffer an outcast’s hunger, a 
and to realize in all its intensity the truth of 4 


° The Confessions of S. Augustine, 156. 
* The Works of Francis Thompson, i. 36. 


é papers, | more | Peqently his wonderful v 
| The atmosphere of his poems is that of the wo rld 
beyond the sun, and the language of them, as 
distinctive as that of Thomas Carlyle, is startling 
in its strange and musical fitness. A few years. 
before his death, in very weariness he again took to 
using the drug; he felt that he could not live with 
out it. : : 
All along he remained the man of the ‘ divi 

self’ In those later years, if he spent an eve 
ing explaining that last August was hot, but 
‘was hotter, his cry really was, ‘Where is” my 
laudanum?’ ‘Nor,’ adds Mr. Meynell, ‘was hi 
need only physical, his soul too was crying, “Whe 
is my God, my Maker, who giveth songs in the 
Night? Who teacheth us more than the beasts ° 
the earth, and maketh us wiser than the fowls o 
Heaven?”’ He was the man who in his lodgings 
in Jalgin Avenue called down the kitchen stair for 
his porridge and his beer, and at the same tim 
the lodger whose prayers the landlady often heard ; 
the poet too. who wrote: — 


01 ‘unfortunate girl i, the streets. Oactne 
Meynell’s words: ‘When the streets were 
longer crowded with shameful possibilities, she 
ld think of the only tryst that her heart regarded, 
, a sister of charity, would take her beggar into 
vehicle at the appointed place and cherish him 
th an. affection maidenly and motherly, and 
} ssionate in both these capacities. Two outcasts, 
ey sat marvelling that there were joys for them 
‘to unbury and to share.’ ‘Weakness and confi- 
ence, humility and reverence, were gifts unknown’ 
‘her except at his hands, and she repaid them: 
with graces as lovely as a child’s, and as unhesitat- 
ing asa saint’s. Her sacrifice was to fly from him: 
learning he had found friends, she said that he 
‘must go to them and leave-her. After his first 
interview with my father he had taken her his news. 
Sh They will not understand our friéndship,” she 
said, and then, “I always knew you were a genius.” 
And so she strangled the opportunity; she killed 
again the child, the sister ; the mother had come to 
life within her—she went away. Without warning 
she went to unknown lodgings and was lost to Him.’! 
‘To Mr. and Mrs. Meynell we, in a sense, owe 
the gift to the world of Francis Thompson the 
pot. As we read of their rescue of him, and the- 
love and care bestowed upon this ‘moth of a man,’ 
Tt seems natural to believe with James Hinton in 
“the intimate relation of all that happens to the 
Divine care for us. ‘I can see nothing,’ he says, 
‘in all nature but the loving acts of spiritual 
yeings, and know no reason for disbelieving any- 
_ thing that it should be conformable to love to do. 
alti is a glorious world; I do delight in it.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Meynell Mecovered that neither 
iF rancis Thompson’s happiness, nor his tenderness, 
or his sensibility had been marred like his consti- 
tution by his experience. ‘He will not live,’ said 
sthe. doctor they consulted, ‘and you oe his 
“death by denying his whims and opium.’ ‘ Pagan- 
ism Old and New,’ which led to Mr. Meynell’s 
discovery of him in 1887, was but the beginning of 
his work. He lived until 1907. Under the direct 
supervision of his kind guardians he renounced 
opium, and for the greater part of the years left to 
ee he kept,writing for magazines, sometimes prose 
1 The Life of Francis Thompson, 83. 


The angels ES their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing ! 

Tis ye, “tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But when so sad thou canst not sadder 
Cry ;—and upon thy. so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames!” 


We would hear what such a man has to say of 
life as he saw it, whether side by side with children, © 
as he often found himself, or in the company of a 
‘pure womanhood. We would know also with what 
eyes he looked upon Nature, and in doing so we 
shall discover what were his thoughts about God 
and His Son Jesus Christ. t 


~ 


RECENT POETRY. 
Susan Miles. 

There does not at first sight seem to be much 
poetry in Dunch, by Susan Miles (Blackwell ; 2s. 6d. _ 
net). .But poetry is not according to length of line ~ 
or law of rhyme. The sense of fellowship is here, 
and imagination—the imagination that sees the — 

%. The Works of Francis Thompson, ii, 226, 
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general in the particular, ‘the significance of the 


insignificant. The following lines fairly express 
the character of the book, though there are deeper 
notes. 


DESPATCHES. 


- You know everything, 


Or nearly everything. 


- You can do everything, 


Or nearly everything. 

At least you*know all things that I am conscious 
Of not knowing, 

And can do-all things that I would like to do 
And cannot do. 

You are grown up, 

Or nearly grown up, 

For they have cut off your curls, 

And provided you with stockings 

That cover your knees. — 


_. My Mother is sad 


Because your curls are gone. 

She says that they were fine 

And golden, 
And that your head has now 

The appearance of a bullet. 


_ She says that your knees are dimpled 


And that stockings 

Hide the dimples. 

But, I am not sad 4 
Because your curls are gone, 

Or because your dimples are hidden. 
I am proud and exultant 

Knowing that you are a man, 

Or very nearly a man. 

Are you not five years old? 

And I, being in myself contemptibly young, 
Namely three, 


~~ Am yet of an importance, 


Seeing that I have a brother 
Who is five, 
Whose curls have been cut off,. 


- Whose knees are covered 


__ By seemly stockings. 


You know everything. 

There can be no doubt of it. 

Our Nurse has taken us to Church. 

We have sat near the back of the Church, 


- Behind the school children. 
‘The Curate has asked strange questions 


And the children have answered them, 

Or have not answered them. 

The Curate has asked, 

‘Who was crucified with the Lord Jesus?’ 
And. you have answered boldly 3 

And clearly ; 

Your voice has rung through the Church 
And caused.all the school children 

To turn in their seats ; 


And gaze ay. you; ; 


You have answered without a blush, 
Without ‘a tremor, ee 
‘Two thieves.’ | 5 Ree 
And now we are running home, 


| Tugging at Nurse’s hands, -. ao 


To find Mother ie 
And tell her what you have done. _ q a 
You are all wise, 7 
All knowing, ee 
And I, though contemptibly young, 
Namely four, — 

Am yet of an importance, 

Seeing that I am, most blessedly, 
Your sister. 


And why am I, whose own knees have been — 
covered 

With seemly stockings these thirty years, 

Why am I three years old again this morning, _ 

Or four years old ? ; 

It is because you have been mentioned — 

In despatches. 

E, J. Thompson, 

Though Mr, E. J. Thompson calls his volume 
by the homely title of Waltham Thickets (Kelly ; 
38. 6d. net), there are in it songs of other lands. 
Three rivers are well known to him—the Thames, 
the Hugli, and the Tigris. And there are vivid 
pictures of them all. Take this of the Indian 
river : 
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A crescent moon o’erhead ; 
Lightning leapt on the water; — 
And thought of England’s dead — 
And my brethren called to slaughter 
Troubled me, as I went 

Over the rain-flushed bent. 


Here, it was dusk and dew, 
And dark in heaven’s hollow 
The big fruit-foxes flew, 

And the little Indian swallow, 
Poised on the waters grey, 
Dipt and swooped on her prey. 
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But from where a wind of death 
Through distant fields was blowing ~ 
Came waft of a bitter breath, a 
And crimson Hugli’s flowing 
I saw, with eyes that swam, 
I, even the ghost I am. 
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